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CONVENTION CANCELED 


Ir HAS BEEN FOUND NECESSARY to cancel the annual 
meeting of the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, which was to have been held in 
St. Louis, February 25-26, because of action by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


The Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment is the organization formed by the recent 
merging of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, N.E.A., and the Society for 
Curriculum Study. 


The need for instructional leadership is intensified 
in these critical times and this Department will con- 
tinue to serve its members to the utmost of its ability. 
Plans are being made for leaders in the Department to 
meet and plan the program for the coming year, in 


spite of the cancellation of the convention. 


It is likely that our membership will be called on by 
correspondence to transact business and make sugges- 
tions. It is hoped that every member will feel his 


responsibility for responding to such communications. 
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A HUMANITY CHEST OF THE SCHOOLS: 
A Tentative Outline of the Idea’ 


Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


with the approval of 


Caro.LIneE WoopruFrFr 


GENERAL Pian 

1. The collection of money 
schools (tax-supported and others) for 
all welfare work, should be carried on 
under the direction of educators and 
parents, those most closely in touch with 
youth, most warmly concerned with its 
true interests. Not under the direction 
of administrators of any other organi- 
zation. 

2. One collection a year should be 
made (during a week, a fortnight, or 
a day) at a time agreed upon by the 
committee of teachers and parents in 
charge; and no other soliciting of 
money from children be carried on in 
the schools at any other time. 

8. Contributions secured in this way 


in our 


4. This fund should be distributed 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
children, expressed in democratic fash- 
ion by individually marking a secret 
ballot in their classrooms, specifying 
what percentage of the total sum they 
wish spent on (a) the needs, of under- 
privileged children in their own local 
community; (b) the needs of under- 
privileged children in the 
U.S.A.; (c) the needs of children in 
distress elsewhere in the world. (These 
three categories like everything else in 
this suggested outline are tentative—— 
could be changed as experience might 
prove desirable.) 


elsewhere 


5. The sums of money thus made 
available and thus earmarked, should 





from students in our schools should he 
considered as one fund, called “The 
Humanity Chest of American Schools.” 


be passed on to the best and soundest 
American relief organizations actually 


in the field. (The fine work of the 


‘Some time ago the Board of Editors of Educational Method asked Mrs. Fisher to 
contribute an article suggesting some new form of desirable group activity and effort for 
our American school children. This paper is in response to that request. Details of such a 
program have been tried out as many of our readers know, in the Children’s Crusade of 
1940. Although that was an emergency program, with only five months from the first 


‘move to the depositing of contributions, it was warmly received by children in the schools 


where it was tried. During the one week when contributions were made, schools sent in 
from over the United States small sums to help refugee children victims of war perse- 
cution, totalling almost exactly $140,000. All of this, every penny (since the Committees 
on Distribution took nothing for their services, the banks charged nothing for handling 
the money, and no money was paid for newspaper or other publicity) went to help well- 


pknown American organizations aiding children in China, England, Poland and any spot 
yon the globe where they could be reached by American welfare workers. 


Mrs. Fisher 
ieports ‘th: at in only one instance out of the many thousands involved was any difficulty 
teported about getting the money contributed in the class-room passed on to the bank. 
The general newspaper publicity which the movement received (for local newspapers 


were glad to give space as part of their schools news) was an effectual safeguard. 


The National Committee of Distribution was composed of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 











| Monsignor John Ryan, Miss Caroline Woodruff, Judge Irving Lehman, Mrs. Dorothy 


——— 


(Canfield F isher, Superintendent G. B. Glenn, and Mr. William Allen White.—Editor. 
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American Society of Friends is one 
typical example of such an organization ; 
the work of the Junior Red Cross in 
France and South America, another 
example; a third, that of the Committee 
for the care of Chinese war-orphans.) 

6. All requests from relief-organiza- 
tions and social welfare work for oppor- 
tunities to present their work to our 
schools should go to the local committee 
(made up of representative teachers 
and parents) who will receive repre- 
sentatives and any material they wish 
to use, and decide what use to make 
of it. 

7. (Very important) A readable, de- 
tailed report from all organizations 
receiving money from The Humanity 
Chest of the Schools should be made, 
describing the exact use made of the 
contributions. This report should be 
written in a way to make it interesting 
to the general public and to the young 
contributors to the Humanity Chest. 
Such a report would certainly be con- 
sidered “news” by our public press and 
could be made public through our news- 
papers; hence, its wide distribution 
would be possible at a minimum of ex- 
pense. 


TENTATIVE DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION 


1. In each school (or town, or dis- 
trict — any unit of convenient size 
not so large as to make actual 
personal first-hand knowledge of the 
local school situation impossible or dif- 
ficult) there would be a “Humanity 
Chest Committee,” made up of repre- 
sentatives of the teaching body and of 
parents of children in the schools (pre- 
sumably members of the P.T.A.). 


2. To this Committee would go all 
applications, personal or by mail, from 





use 
the 


all organizations working to help child. 
ren in need, everywhere. 

3. Having in hand the material fro 
many sources as to the needs of childrenf 
and the ways being employed to alleyj 
ate them, the Humanity Chest Commit} 
tee would make plans for its use through; 
out the school year, as a natural and in, 
tegral part of the school study of geog. 
raphy, history, the social sciences, etch 
Or such a Committee with full knowledg 
of the local situation could accept oc; 
casional speakers, illustrated lectures 
etc. from the welfare organizations} 
(Since no solicitation of money for any 
one organization would be permitted) 
such presentations of the needs of youtl An 
would be a suitable element of schoo fee 
life.) 

4. Contributions could be dropped 
into a sealed container kept on thg 
teacher’s desk during the one perio 
when money is given. Since this con 
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any student had or had not made : 
contribution, nor its size. This woul 


Ol 
obviate pressure of class-room publif,,, 
opinion on poorer students unable tq; 


give much. 
5. At the end of the period, the cony 
tainers (still sealed) could be taken to 
the nearest bank by teachers and stu 
dents (or the Committee in charge) al 
opened and counted there. The bani 
could then send a check to any central 
bank, made payable to “Humanity Ches! 
Fund of the Schools.” Banks would (c 
not charge for this. In case of school 
too far from a bank, the sealed con)) 
tainer could be taken to a postoffice)? 
opened and counted there and a money 
order sent to the central bank. In th 
case of the percentage of money to k} 








5 
re 
f 





used for the alleviation of local need, 
Tithe percentage voted by the children 
of any town could be retained by the 
bank which received the contributions, 
land turned over to a local committee 
to disburse—or used for any purpose 
definitely specified by the children vot- 
ning. 

6. Money could be drawn from this 
collected fund, only by an order signed 
iby all members of a Jury of Award, 
or Committee for Distribution, this to 
be made up of eminent Americans rep- 
iresenting different parts of our country, 
Mdifferent races and _ religious faiths. 
‘)(Miss Woodruff feels, from her experi- 
hence, that there is no doubt that any 
American, no matter how noted, would 
hoo feel it an honor to serve on such a Com- 
Inittee of Distribution. ) 

| 7. To this Committee (not to the 
Nschools) would go all applications for 
lp from welfare organizations, with 
statements as to the needs of children 
they are trying to meet, their methods 
thetitor meeting it, certified statements of 
le Bthe proportion of overhead expenses, 
fcompared to amounts directly used in 
welfare work. Bearing in mind _ the 
wishes of the young contributors, as 
hexpressed in their votes, as to the per- 
icentage of the sum raised which they 
wish to be used in the different cate- 
igories, the Committee of Distribution 
would make their decisions as to which 
}organizations to select as beneficiaries, 
Nand send them the order (check) signed 
‘by them all, which the central bank 
‘(or banks) would honor. The transac- 
\ition would be complete. 

8. The welfare organizations would 
y the early part of the next school 





























e year have a report as to the use made 
de f the money, to release to the press, 
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from which it could be taken by the 
schools, posted on bulletin-boards, or 
read in assembly, or class-rooms. 

9. There would be no need for a large 
expensive central organization in charge 
of salaried officials. Regular school people 
through regular school channels, with 
occasional (regular ones not necessary ) 
meetings of the “Humanity Chest Com- 
mittee” could handle the local details 
which, because of the preservation of 
the small-unit idea, would not be too 
numerous for local representatives to 
manage. At each educational Conven- 
tion, one section-meeting might be given 
to discussion of Humanity Chest ac- 
tivities. No special meetings with trans- 
portation or other expenses would be 
required. The Committee on Distri- 
bution would certainly not dream of 
being paid. The expense of making the 
presentation of their case, both to the 
school committees and to the Committee 
of Distribution, would be carried by the 
relief organizations themselves. Hence 
no “dues” or records of membership 
would be needed. To be a student in any 
American school would be synonymous 
with being a part of the Humanity 
Chest effort. 

The receipts from the bank for the 
amount brought in (in sealed container) 
would be the only paper necessary to 
preserve in the school file. 


Neep For Tue Pian 


Reasons for carrying on some such 
nation-wide effort as “The Humanity 
Chest of the Schools” are so obvious 
that they will certainly suggest them- 
selves to all experienced educators. 
They are therefore in this memorandum 
set down with a minimum of explanation 
and description. 
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1. Such an effort to help the needy 
is in line with one of the finest and 
oldest American traditions. 

2. To join forces, each one small 
but the aggregate very large, is also 
in line with the basic theory of our 
American Federation, is an active con- 
tribution to the spirit of unity of our 
huge widely diversified nation. 

3. Like many other old traditions, 
this can, in modern conditions, no longer 
be carried on in the old person-to-person 
way. 

4. The recognition of the moral re- 
sponsibility of those who have more than 
they need for sharing with others who 
have not enough, is an increasingly 
mportant element for the stability of 
our society. The increasing welfare 
work done by American communities 1s 
a proof that Americans know this is a 
necessary element in good citizenship. 
Children can be prepared to carry on 
this work in their adult years, only if 
they have, in youth, learned the seed- 
habits which will grow and flower into 
the fruit-habit of taking for granted 
the duty of sharing with others. 

5. We are in the midst of perhaps 
the greatest crisis in the history of the 
human race when, as never before, a 
savage direct attack is being made on 
that conception of human interdepend- 
ence, on that ideal of decent fair play 
for the whole of the human race, in 
which our civilization is based. We must 
arouse ourselves as never before to de- 
fend that conception, that ideal. There 
is no better way to defend an ideal than 
to train our younger generation to serve 
it. It is idle to try to inculcate an ideal 
without offering an outlet in action 
which actually serves the ideal. 

6. Our children and young people 
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should not be insulated from the great 
movements of their time in which they 
are so soon to be active as adults. 
7. Their own teachers and parents, 
who have the interests of youth person. 
ally and professionally at heart, are the 
natural directors of the effort to make 
children aware—in the degree suitable 
to their age and circumstances—of the 
existence of need in the world, and the 
moral responsibility to help of those 
who can. 

8. The pressure on our schools from 
welfare organizations is already so great 
that the situation is painful, and will 
certainly become greater, and there is 
now no way of utilizing for our schools 
and teachers the potential value of con- 
tacts with the many fine groups of 
Americans, working as volunteers in the 
battle for human betterment, and at 
the same time protecting our schools 
from what really amounts to interfer- 
ence from organizations existing primar- 
ily for the relief of need, not for the 
education of youth. 

Far-sighted educational leaders are 
well aware of the considerations cited 
in the foregoing paragraph, and hence, 
occasionally, in the case of an especially 
fine welfare organization with especially 


significant American personalities in 


charge, a superintendent is moved tof 


allow a welfare campaign to be carried 
on in a school-system. This puts hin 
at once in the difficult position of having 
to find an explanation for refusing to 
allow another one to do the same. 
When he has only his personal judg- 
ment to cite as the reason for or against 
any individual case, his situation soon 
becomes difficult. If he yields too much, 
the welfare organizations, local, state 
wide, national, international, exert press 
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lure (as against a weak place in a dyke) 


and there is real danger of having one 
“campaign” after another carried on, 
all during the school year, to the great 
detriment of the schools, and to the 
very idea of social responsibility. If, 
on the contrary, by a never-varying rule 


she refuses all attempts to raise money 
for welfare work in our schools, (a) 


he is smothering the noble instinct to 
help others, and (b) he is shutting out 
of the life of teachers and students con- 
tacts which might have been of substan- 
tial value and inspiration. The materiai 
gathered for the presentation of their 
case by first-rate, well-equipped, devoted, 
enthusiastic Americans in charge of 


‘these movements is often moving, in- 


telligent, fresh, and profoundly instruc- 
tive. For an administrator, not himself 
in firsthand educational contact with 
students, to shut such material away 


‘from our teachers without giving them 
mar- 


the opportunity to say for themselves 
--nothing could be more un-American 
and undemocratic in spirit. 

The existence of a responsible Teach- 
er and Parent Committee would remove 
pressure from all sources, to carry on 
campaigns in the schools. No group 
would be refused a hearing; hence there 
would be no friction between school 
authorities and American leaders in 
other fields. Each application would 
receive identically the same courteous 
treatment: “Our Humanity Chest Com- 
mittee will be glad to read your material, 
talk with your representatives, see what 
use can be made of your presentation 
of your case, in the course of the school 
year.” 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The Humanity Chest of Schools 
would be characterized by what is the 
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unique quality of our best American 
efforts—unity of purpose, but complete 
flexibility, diversity and independence 
of method. 

2. Great material good would be 
accomplished, for, by putting together 
in one fund all money contributed by 
our younger generation, a sum could 
be raised each year, large enough to 
make an appreciable improvement in 
any situation where it was spent. 


3. Great spiritual good would be 
accomplished, both to those in distress, 
and to those giving help. 


4. Public attention would be focussed 
in the most favorable way on our school 
system, for, if carried out widely, the 
movement would be memorable, and the 
annual announcement of the use made 
of the money would become an important 
news item in the United States. 


5. It would give occasion for public 
rejoicings—fétes, celebrations, marching 
to the bank with a Guard of Honor, 
with flags, with the school band playing, 
newspaper reporters on hand to spread 
their descriptions widely—and not be- 
cause someone in the school had beaten 
somebody else in a contest, but because 
all together, American children had 
done, collectively, something for their 
nation to be proud of. 


6. It would bring our teachers and 
other school officials into closer contact 
with parents of the students, not in 
the social vacuum of a “meeting,” nor 
on the prickly ground of personal en- 
counters over some individual student; 
but in that field where human beings 
most frequently are able to secure real 
comradely good feeling—in carrying on 
an effort in common, in working to- 
gether for a noble purpose. 








GEOGRAPHY FOR TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


Grorce T. RENNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


and 


Autrrep H. Meyer 
Valparaiso University 


EpucaTion For CrrizENSHIP 

Among educators today it is perhaps 
a truism that the primary social aim of 
education has become that of training 
for citizenship. In pursuing that aim, 
however, we have largely operated upon 
a premise which is as astonishing as it 
is fallacious. That assumption is that 
training for citizenship need not be 
based upon geographic learning. Con- 
sequently, we have approached the task 
of civic education almost entirely 
through the avenues of historical and 
institutional studies and points of view. 

As long as man remained a creature 
of a narrow locality, living under con- 
ditions of local economy and finding his 
social relations within a small neigh- 
borhood, he could perhaps learn enough 
geography through the very process of 
daily living to suffice for his needs. But 
the day of local economy and of citizen- 
ship bounded by narrow limits is gone. 
As early as 1929, the need for nationwide 
civic understanding became obvious. 
Problems of resource conservation, con- 
trol of floods, development of industrial 
power sources, resettlement of popula- 
tions and submarginal land, redistribu- 
tion of industries, and the need for na- 
tional regional planning, all of them in- 
tensely geographic matters, began to 
press upon us. Under our system of 
government, such questions are decided 
by vote; and it became all too apparent 
that our people were not able to vote 


ti 























upon them with anything approximating P 
intelligence. ' ' 

More recently, the Air Age has come},, 
upon us with still more serious implica- fj 
tions. The airplane has given man a new 


Q 
mobility from which he has created a new ‘ 
pattern of time-space relations. This new|}, 
pattern of relations contains within it) 
the situations and promises, the chal-)j, 
lenges and threats, of our present day}; 
international life and dealings. In these,}}} 
are rooted practically all of our ex- 

ternal national and international rela- 
tionships. Our national behavior with 
respect to these relationships must neces- 
sarily be based upon whatever geo- 
graphical ideas and notions we as ajfe 
people hold in our heads. This is truely, 
because, under our system of govern-j : 
ment, international policies are deter- th 
mined primarily through the pressure}, 
of public opinion. 


th 


a 


Recent polls have shown that this j 
American public opinion is largely u- 
geographic. That is, it is not in har-f, 
mony with the real facts of geography 
as they now operate in our shrunken}, 
global community. Neither is it in har-[ 
mony with the tough realities of mod-f 
ern military geography as they have} 
been recreated by man’s new technology}? 
for space control—the airplane. One has q 
but to read the speeches of many of out? 
leaders during the past few years, i 
read the pages of the Congressional]& 
Record containing the debates on thig 
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fortification of our frontier possessions, 
}o examine the record of our diplomatic 
holicies since 1932, or to re-read the 
files of most of our leading newspapers, 
to discover beyond all doubt how 
utterly ungeographic has been our na- 
tional mind. From the educational point 
of view, American citizenship has im- 
'"8 Fportant roots in our history and our in- 
1 titutions, but to a degree greater than 
ome fever before it is rooted in world geog- 
ica- japhy. The battle for American liberty 
neWfivas once determined at Lexington and 
Yorktown; today it is being determined 
jn the Caucasus, India, and Murmansk. 
At long last we are learning that this 
hal-Hs true. Accordingly, American educa- 
day tion has already begun moving toward 
the teaching of more geography. 


-.| A Geo-Centric CurricuLum NEEDED 

















| More geography, however, may not be 
"ithe answer. Educational effectiveness is 
“Ihever to be measured in quantitative 
Herms. In this instance, the result will 
‘WHepend upon the kind of geography 
“Ptaught and the role assigned to it in 
[the curriculum. At present, the curricu- 
lum is very much centered upon institu- 
tional and historical studies. Our whole 
pocial science program has, therefore, 
been socio-centric. Viewpoints developed 
i our citizens by such an educational 
aa “}orientation have simply not stood up to 
har ithe shocks of present day world affairs. 

nod: fost of our major problems today have 
havefP? Teal historical precedents, and most 
logy}? of our institutions reveal glaring inade- 
» has@Uacies, and hence historical and insti- 
f our tutional viewpoints are not as service- 
s, table as has been thought. Many of our 
ional/¢ducational leaders, therefore, are be- 
| th’ ginning to think about a new type of 


this. 
un-fj 
har-f 


4 
% 
: 
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geo-centric curriculum in the social 
sciences. 

In the school of tomorrow, we may 
visualize a far-reaching change with re- 
gard to geographical education. The 
first misconception which will vanish is 
that geography is a physical science 
consisting of the study of scenery and 
locations. In its place, will come the 
acceptance of the idea that geography is 
the strategy of men, space, and re- 
sources; the very stuff out of which 
trade and industry, war and peace, are 
made. The idea that geography is a 
child’s subject or that it is something 
which is studied mainly from maps or 
that it is a non-technical and descrip- 
tive study which anyone, trained or un- 
trained, can teach, will also vanish. 


Community GEOGRAPHY 


In the new curriculum, geography will 
disappear from the primary school where 
it has never belonged. Its study will be- 
gin at the very earliest, at perhaps the 
fourth grade level, in the form of com- 
munity geography. As everyone knows, 
the community, be it rural or urban, 
is a social structure; but what is not so 
commonly appreciated, is that it is also 
a social organism with ecological (geo- 
graphical) implications. It will be 
studied as a piece of foundation geog- 
graphy wherein men are using local en- 
vironmental elements and_ resources; 
where the street pattern, the land use, 
and the whole utilization of space, order, 
and structural convenience are the vis- 
ible evidences of man’s geography. At 
this elementary level, children will be 
taught that much of this community 
structure is faulty, even socially vicious. 
They will be taught not only how to 
study their community, but how to plan 
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a better one; how it would look if it were 
re-centered about an airport in defer- 
ence to the coming air age; how it would 
be if it were redesigned to provide play 
and work experiences for children, and 
recreation and community life for adults. 

The whole of community geography 
cannot, of course, be taught at this level. 
The rudiments, however, can be pre- 
sented, and a form of observation and 
analysis set in motion which will con- 
tinue to be a part of the program 
throughout the school years. Moreover, 
it should carry over actively into adult 
citizenship. 


Tue RupIMeEnts oF GLOBAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Somewhat later in the school program, 
we will begin the teaching of the global 
concepts necessary for living in the 
world community. At that elementary 
level children will learn that the world 
is truly spherical, but that the basic 
outline of the world’s geography exists 
only in the form that man conceives 
it, that the map depicts the world only 
as man sees it. They will learn later 
on that, if we conceive of the world as 
cylindrical and hemispheric, tetrapar- 
tite or divided into quadrants, or as a 
polar-radiate global whole, or as having 
any other form, there will be inevitable 
consequences attendant upon our con- 
cept; indeed, that our very national ex- 
istence may hinge upon what kind of 
world concept we hold in our national 
mind. 

Only the merest elements of this can 
be taught in the elementary school, but 
an effective foundation for later con- 
tinuing work can be laid. Local dia- 
grammatic maps can be made to scale 
and pasted on an old globe. As succes- 
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sive sections are added, the concept of 
the world map as a global surface wip 
develop. Simple type studies of family 
life in selected localities can be made te 
teach the relation of life to environ 
ment, and reveal the change of living 
conditions with latitude. These will serv 
as bases for comparative study later on| 


WortTHWHILE NatTionaL GEOGRAPHY 


Children will study their own country 
intensively. They will learn its basi 
political geography, its outlines of eco} 
nomic geography, its portrait of socia 
and cultural geography. They will seq 
how America’s geography in motion hag, 
created its history, how its sectionalisip 
has created a great mosaic of cultures) ; 
with distinct regional outlines, and giveg’ 
promise of its future replanning. Hoy 
its human and natural resources cry 
aloud for conservation. 


Functionat Wort Recionat fp! 
GEOGRAPHY 


At the junior high school level, wa 
will carry through a single cycle, dep 
velopmental sequence of world contif 
nental studies, Europe, Asia, Lati f 
America, Africa, and the Australasia 
realm. These years will make the child 
familiar with other peoples, other cul 
tures, and other economies, and thei 
actual and potential relations to ow 
own culture and economy. They wif 
teach him the kind of geography need 
to make a just and stable peace; thf 
kind of geography necessary to maily 
tain that peace in the world, the kinj 
of geography which will serve as 4 
basis for intelligent war strategy whe 
and if future war comes to the Americal 
people. 

There is every reason to believe tha 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 
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the American people now know so little 
human geography that if the treaty 
makers create a new map of Europe, 
Africa, or Asia after this war, our 
people generally would be unable to de- 
termine whether it represented a desir- 
able peace or not. This condition should 


and will be rectified. 


Pay Dynamic GEOGRAPHY IN THE 


intryp SECONDARY ScHOOL 


basig » In the high school of the future we 
coy 


are apt to see real attention paid to the 
7 isystematic phases of geography. At pres- 
I se lent, the social science program at this 
soy level includes civics, American history, 
als European backgrounds, and problems of 
es, The approach to such 
SV studies has been almost exclusively in- 
Hoy stitutional, topical, and historical, with- 
OY out regard for earth-conditioned actuali- 
ties. Properly approached, however, 
1 |/arge portions of these are aspects of 
human ecology. In a geo-centric cur- 
‘riculum, such studies would to a large 








democracy. 














formation would not be easy, but it 
would, without destroying any of the 
‘present values of the high school social 
.p studies, give these subjects a unity of 


There is no question but what our 
present program of geographic educa- 
‘tion has been a failure. If we cannot 
revise drastically our present practices, 
wwe may have to formulate a completely 
mew program. It is possible that we 
may have to abandon all attempts to 
teach geography in the elementary 
Bchool. Many of the fundamental con- 
cepts in geography are too difficult for 
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the elementary school anyway. Perhaps 
the real solution lies in making geog- 
raphy a secondary school subject, where 
it can be treated as somewhat more than 
a repetitious series of pleasant but 
meaningless little studies. 


Many prominent educators were 
caught mentally unprepared by the 
present global geographic war. For in- 


stance, one of our leading social scien- 
tists in testifying before the Senate, ex- 
pressed himself in favor of a completely 
isolationist policy —less than three 
months before we were attacked at 
Pearl Harbor. Such an attitude rep- 
resented complete ignorance of every 
geographic relationship then in opera- 
tion in the world. Many of our diplo- 
matic leaders were little better. Their 
pre-war attitudes toward these nations 
who were inescapably to become our 
allies or our enemies, toward those events 
which were hastening us into world war, 
toward those decisions which were stead- 
ily weakening our own national position, 
were all geographically unreal. Our 
political leaders, in their debates on the 
fortification of Guam, on the develop- 
ment of an American army, on the sale 
of iron and gasoline to Japan, on the 
necessity of defending the East Indies, 
and on other crucial issues, revealed the 
utter absurdity and preposterousness 
of their concepts of geographical posi- 
tion, situation, and location, their lack 
of basic knowledge regarding geo- 
graphic adjustments and relationships, 
and the implications of those relation- 
ships. The ungeographical disposition of 
military and naval forces in our early 
war moves also indicated outmoded geo- 
graphic concepts in the minds of some 
of our war leaders. Moreover, our long 
failure to appreciate and develop air 
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power reveals that these leaders had no 
notion that time-space strategy had been 
cast into new terms. 


Reaut GeocraPHy FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The citizen of tomorrow will live in 
the same world as that which now ex- 
ists, but that world will have an entirely 
new political, social, and perhaps even 
economic geography. If we meet this 
educationally in an adequate and real- 
istic way, our citizens of tomorrow will 
be taught enough human geography that 
they will know that the people of Amer- 
ica must make a choice between two 
kinds of world relations if they are to 
live in a stable world: (a) either to 
choose to live within a worldwide po- 
litical organization which will mobilize 
force in the interest of enforced collec- 
tive security; (b) or to choose to live 
under conditions of national individual- 
ism with its inevitable struggle for power 
and resources. They will have geo- 
graphical perspective enough to know 
that they cannot enjoy both. 

They will exhibit some wisdom in mak- 
ing national alliances. They will know 
who are our neighbors in the shrunken 
global community which is being created 
by the airplane. They will know that 
from the cultural geographic standpoint 
neighbor nations are those who reinforce 
our national security sphere. Conversely, 
they will know who are our enemies and 
be able to watch warily the geographic 
implication of their every move. They 
will know where our defensive frontiers 
lie; they must make no mistake in that 
connection, and they must know how to 
fortify them. They must know the geog- 
raphy of our far-flung possessions— 
not only their economic geography, but 
their potential geography of strategy. 
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Particularly must tomorrow’s citizen; 
know the strategic geography of the twop 
great ocean basins adjacent to us, the 
potentialities of the resources on the 
land rims about those oceans, and their 
significance to our national well-being 


FurTHER SUGGESTIONS 


In the words of John W. Studebaker, 
“Now is the time to teach the Amer. 
ican people geography. . . . I recom- 
mend that in some way ... a rea 
effort be made to acquaint American 
citizens with the realities of the worl 
situation.” Real geography, the kind w 
have never taught in the United States 
is called for. This geography is a scienc 
of men and areas, a genetic and organi 
study of how settlement patterns an 
human-use regions have come about. If 
teaches that a region, instead of bein 
@ mere piece of area or a creation 0 
political demarkation, is in reality a so 
cial and functional organism. Moreover§ 
it shows that whenever a man-made pro 
duct or structure is added to a region 
or whenever any part of either the cul, 
tural or the natural environment is modi 
fied, important economic, social, politi 
cal, and socio-psychological alterations 
are produced and the course of result 
ing history is changed. This is, in reality 
the study of primary causation and in 
terrelationship in social science. Mor 
than that, it involves the centering o/ 
educational attention not upon huma 
affairs alone, but upon human affair 
and the environing region simultan 
ously. It demands that our interests b 
geo-centered rather than merely topical 















Those who teach tomorrow’s geog 
raphy must possess three important at 
tributes. First, they must be able to s 
the dependence of regional, racial, an 











enfnational groups upon one another. Sec- 
‘woh ond, they must not only be adept at 
thf analysis, but they must be able to teach 
thifsynthesis of discrete elements, so as to 
ithlead their students to understand, inter- 
ngppret, and cope with the contemporary 
yorld. Third, and most important, they 
themselves must be trained in geography. 
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They must be able to see its direction, 
to perceive its relation to the whole so- 
cial studies program, to see its con- 
tribution to education in general. In 
brief, the teaching of the new geography 
must be put on a professional rather 
than an amateur basis if real results 
are to be expected. 











BUILDING FOR NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF ing 


HEALTHFUL LIVING IN A DEMOCRACY a 
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Rose LAMMEL mel 
Ohio State University ver 
mo) 


Any school that is taking seriously 
its responsibilities for furthering the 
democratic way of life has real cause 
these days to reconsider its health pro- 
gram. It is imperative for the schools 
to become clear and aggressive concern- 
ing the implications of the democratic 
way of life for the development of physi- 
cal-emotional-intellectual fitness of the 
young boys and girls who are maturing 
from babyhood to childhood to adult- 
hood in our classrooms, shops and 
studios. At the present time much is 
being said and written concerning physi- 
cal fitness and the apparent lack of 
achievement in this aspect of health. 
Important as this development is and as 
worthy of real endeavor as it is, there 
is danger that it could be emphasized 
in the minds of school people to the 
neglect of some equally significant devel- 
opments also essential to fitness for 
democratic living. 


A society whose ambitions and hopes 
are highlighted in such keynote phrases 
as “The right to work usefully and cre- 
atively—The right to adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care—The 
right to security—The right to equal- 
ity—The right to education—The right 
to rest, recreation, and adventure—” 
must look to and depend upon its school 
to assist children to grow and develop 
through experiences suitable to their 
maturation level into understandings, 
insights, abilities and attitudes that are 
fundamental to all-round healthful liv- 


1Ohio State University School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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ing in that society. It is clear thai 
while we put forth every effort to wif 
the fight for democracy on the battl 
fronts of the world, we must also brin 
up these generations of children j 
our schools in such a way that the 
will be physically-emotionally-intellectu 
ally fitted to continue to rebuild an 
refine the democratic way of life, no 
and in the period of reconstruction. 

Some such thoughts characterized th 
thinking of the members of the Uni 
versity School Faculty’ as they ma 
plans to amplify and to clarify the pu 
poses and responsibilities of the scho 
health program. The entire faculty w 
concerned and participated in the un 
dertaking. For purposes of facilitatin 
certain aspects of the work, a Healt 
Committee was appointed. This co 
mittee, made up of eleven members, w 
representative of practically — ever 
phase or aspect of the school progra 
It included representation from the ¢ 
mentary school, the core groups, t 
various subject-matter areas, the di 
rectors of boys’ and girls’ physical ed 
cation, the school physician, scho 
nurse, dietitian and lunchroom manage 
the director and the assistant directo 
of the school. 

The committee was stimulated by t 
general statement of purposes of t 
school which brings forth emphatical 
the school’s responsibility for promoti 
the values and ideals of our democrat 
way of life and by the extensive rea 



































ing of the literature on the various as- 
pects of health. Early discussions of 
the committee revealed general agree- 
ment that health education in the Uni- 
versity School needed to be conceived 
more broadly. In its broadest aspects, 
healthful living was considered to mean 
all that is included in the concept of 
associated living as a means for enhanc- 
ing and enriching human personality 
and providing for the optimum develop- 
ment of the individual. More specifically, 
it was agreed that the school health 
program needs to be of such a character 
as to make it possible for each student 
to meet the need to be physically fit, to 
chieve success, to have a growing sense 
f security, and to develop a consistent 
social outlook on life. The effective 
unctioning of such a program is pos- 
ible only when every area of school life 
s sensitive to its repsonsibility for pro- 
oting healthful living, and to the 
nique contributions which it can make. 
In order to become even more articu- 
ate concerning the specific aspects of 
ptimum health and to build for more 
eneral understanding in the faculty, an 
ttempt was made by the committee to 
et down as a cooperative undertaking 
he specific aspects, as the committee 
aw them, that would characterize 
deally the trends of growth and develop- 
ent of an individual maturing into 
ptimum healthful living. This tenta- 
ive statement of the ideal character- 
tices of an individual with optimum 
ealth was studied, criticized, modified, 
nd improved by suggestions from the 
neral faculty group. Following gen- 
ral faculty discussion, the statement 
’s accepted as being indicative of the 
ind of healthful living the school is 
ttempting to foster. The discussions 
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did much to reaffirm the staff’s belief 
that education for healthful living is in- 
timately associated with all the experi- 
ences and activities of the school. 


In the statement which follows, the 
characteristics of optimum health were 
seen as functioning in three inter- 
related aspects of living. These aspects 
include healthful living of the individual 
as a person, healthful living in personal- 
social relations which grow out of inter- 
actions of the individual with his age 
mates, friends and family, and healthful 
living in the wider social relationships 
which are but an extension of the per- 
sonal-social relationships. The wider so- 
cial relationships include interactions be- 
tween the individual and immediate 
wider community. Optimum health is 
described as a wholeness and as a posi- 
tive quality of life. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
Growinc Towarp Optimum 
HEALTH 


The individual is gradually achieving 
a consistent and unified outlook on life. 
He is developing an ever-expanding and 
widening point of view toward his world 
that serves to unify his life and give it 
significance and direction. This point 
of view helps him to understand more 
clearly his role in society and to inter- 
pret and evaluate experience in the vari- 
ous areas of living. The individual is 
achieving a consistent and unified out- 
look on life when he evidences growth in 
ability to understand his conflicts and 
to restore his equilibrium in the light 
of a consistent pattern of behavior; 
when he sees with increasing clarity the 
relationship among his various inter- 
ests, and acts more consistently and in- 
telligently with reference to them; when 
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he develops increasingly consistent atti- 
tudes toward the significant problems 
of our day; and when he develops a con- 
cept of social progress, and a zeal for 
improving society based upon his grow- 
ing ideals and values. 

The individual’s evident vigor and tone 
imply reserves of energy and power of 
initiative. He manifests real interest in 
solving his problems and is constantly 
seeking new and more effective ways of 
resolving conflicts. He tends to elation 
of spirits and is seldom moody or 
gloomy. He is characterized by vitality 
and animation and tends to hold an opti- 
mistic point of view. He is self-com- 
posed and seldom shows signs of em- 
barrassment. Self-composure is seen as 
a balance of emotional reactions aris- 
ing from genuine security. This general 
vigor and tone can be furthered when 
the metabolic processes of the body are 
in tune, and when the normal routines 
of the body involving adequate diet, 
rest, sleep, elimination are free from 
disturbances. Freedom from infection, 
absence of excessive emotional and physi- 
cal strains, and ample opportunity for 
recreational activity contribute signifi- 
cantly to this vigor and tone. Readi- 
ness for adventure, enjoyment of active 
participation and an eagerness to meet 
the problems of living are signs of 
achievement in this aspect of health. 

His bodily parts function with har- 
monious integration and optimum effici- 
ency im energy transformations. His 
physical make-up is indicative of har- 
monious and unified activity, muscle co- 
ordination is well developed, and there is 
no glandular imbalance. He possesses 
the capacity to lose himself in vigorous 
participation in action. He approaches 
and attempts to solve problems in an 
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intelligent manner with a minimum log} 
of emotional energy. This harmonioy 
and unified functioning is dependent 
upon the well being of the body part 
and their various relationships to thef 
whole, i.e., upon biological integration, 
Discord or disunity can easily result 
from diseases of, or lack of efficiency 
in operation of, parts of the respiratory 
tract, the eyes, teeth, the glands of in 
ternal secretion, the gastro-intestinal 
tract, the circulatory system, the 
genito-urinary system, the nervous sys. 
tem, the skin, hair, or nails. 

The individual has a sense of achieoe§ 
ment. He has confidence in himself and 
is reasonably successful in sports, in th¢ 
social graces and in intellectual, aes, 
thetic and practical activities. His infi 
terests are balanced and his successfu} 
participation in a wide variety of enf 
deavors gives him a sense of well being) 
or personal effectiveness. The satisfach 
tion experienced from the successful} 
completion of an undertaking, as welptr 
as from the approval of the group, ice 
such that he finds stimulation to con 
tinue giving his best efforts in attempt 
ing to solve other problems. Opportuni 
ties to attack problems that are consid; 
ered to be worthy of effort by the indi 
vidual need to be available, and a reap? 
sonable amount of success must be er 
perienced. The growing ability to plangi 
work out plans and to accomplish satispilix 
factory ends needs to be fostered. 


He is gradually achieving status 
a person through growth in independ 
ence, in establishing security and in dé 
veloping a sense of belonging. He feel 
that his selfhood has some anchorage” 
and the security of this anchorage ige! 
evidenced by his achievement of sociaf’ 
status. He is gradually achieving rep” 
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of ognition of the group through his in- 
us telligent suggestions and his method of 
nth solving problems. His security is such 
rtsf that he is willing and able to defend his 
the point of view against opposition until 
on sufficient data are presented to indicate 
ultf error on his part, and that he is willing 
ney to assume responsibility for his own 
ory acts and decisions without resorting 
infto undue rationalization or blame of 
others. He is interested in developing 
his unique interests and aptitudes. 

sysf He is gradually freeing himself from 
childish egoism, and evidences growth in 
4 social sensitivity and willingness to sub- 
andp limate personal desires for the larger 
th concerns of the groups to which he be- 
aesflongs. He is increasingly taking more 
in} interest in, and derives more satisfaction 
sfuf from, participation in group problems. 
enf The individual grows in willingness to 
einganalyze intelligently personal desires in 
fachterms of the greatest good to the 
ssfuf greatest number. If we expect a gradual 
welf transmutation of interests from the ego- 
9, igcentric to the altruistic, ample oppor- 
conf tunities need to be available for carrying 
mpt#on group-centered projects within which 
tunif happiness and satisfaction can be derived 
nsidgfrom the success achieved by the group. 
ind’ He wnderstands the wide range of 
reaprariability that can exist within the 
> expconcept of normality, and in so doing he 
plan's becoming more able to accept and to 
atisplive more intelligently with his own per- 
sonal variations; furthermore, he is be- 
coming more intelligent and less emo- 
vendgonal in his reactions to, and criticisms 
n deg, the variations in others. He under- 
fel@stands that he, himself, contributes to 
normality. He has an understanding 
of such ideas as average, median, range, 
ariation. These understandings of 
ariability come in part from a recogni- 
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tion or awareness of the range of varia- 
bility in such characteristics as height, 
weight, energy, color and texture of skin, 
physiological functions such as _ pers- 
piration, blushing, menstruation, ap- 
pearance of surface anatomy, rate of 
learning, degree of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, interests, skills, and reaction time. 
He knows the range of normality in 
basal rate, blood count, blood pressure 
and height and weight gains at certain 
age levels, and when too great a devia- 
tion from that range occurs he seeks 
medical advice and guidance. 

He understands his sex role. He is 
growing in his understanding of mas- 
culine and feminine roles, and of what 
they require and offer. There is growth 
in understanding of the maturation 
cycle from infancy to adulthood, and 
the individual sees his own maturation 
in light of these normal developments. 
The development of these understandings 
depends in part upon the knowledge 
of the reproductive process which in- 
cludes the anatomy of the sex organs 
and the mechanism of reproduction, the 
understanding of the emotional and so- 
cial factors involved in sex relation- 
ships, an acquaintance with the legiti- 
mate sources of information concerning 
sex questions and a knowledge of the 
dangers, personal and social, involved 
in promiscuous relationships. 

He has status in family relationships. 
This is evidenced by the fact that he is 
recognized in the family as having par- 
ticular interests and certain abilities in 
which he excels, and by the fact that he 
is growing in consideration of and sen- 
sitivity to the problems of the other 
members of the family and of the family 
group as a whole. His security in the 
family relations is such that he can 
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enjoy and respect the successes of other 
members of the family. Growth is evi- 
denced in his ability to participate more 
freely in the solution of family problems, 
in his recognition of the causes of con- 
flicts in standards between himself and 
his parents and in his sincere efforts to 
arrive at satisfactory adjustments to 
such conflicts. Opportunities need to 
be available for the school and the 
home to cooperate in assisting the indi- 
vidual to build status in his family re- 
lationships. 

He has status in the various groups 
and with his age mates of both sexes 
through his effective participation in 
several functional groups. This is evi- 
denced by growth in ability to do a 
number of things well enough to win the 
approbation of his fellows and to offer 
his comrades commendation for the 
things in which they excel. The indi- 
vidual is growing in his ability to accept 
group responsibilities as he experiences 
success in working them out creditably, 
and his sense of belonging increases as 
he recognizes that he is valued as a per- 
son. Such development depends in a 
large measure upon opportunities for 
successful relations with his age mates 
in out-of-school activities, as well as in 
those sponsored by the school. Active 
membership in such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts, Hi-Y, Girl’s Club, as well as 
participation in school dramatics, 
dances, hobby clubs and house activi- 
ties can contribute to the building of 
status for the individual with his age 
mates. 

He is frank, communicative and so- 
ciable, and he enters heartily and with 
enjoyment into the spirit of social in- 
tercourse. His socialized emotional ex- 
pressions are wholesome. This growth is 
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dependent upon the development of 
abilities and attitudes sufficient to par. 
ticipate actively and effectively in group 
endeavors. His interest in other people 
stimulates him to be interested in knov.- 
ing them; consequently, he is positive 
in his approach to people and is not self 
conscious in meeting others. The ability 
to meet people is an index to social self 
confidence and a feeling of inner se- 
curity which is a direct outgrowth of 
his sense of status. 

He is considerate and helpful and i; 
growing in his concerns for other people, 
their plans, their successes and failures, 
There is evidence of growth in the ability 
to enter appreciatively and sympathetic. 
ally into the lives of others. As the in- 
dividual understands himself and meets 
his own problems he learns to see that 
ethers are having similar experiences. 
Growth in sensitivity to the effects of 
one’s own actions as a citizen, producer, 
and consumer upon the welfare of others 
and in concern for the greater good is 
necessary. One aspect of such considera- 
tion is the understanding of, and the 
intelligent participation in, community 
health measures 
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such as quarantine 
laws, immunizations, vaccinations, and 
tests such as the tuberculin, the Schick 
and the Wassermann. Growth in cor- 
cern for better facilities for taking care, 
of visual, auditory and speech defects§. 
and intelligent consideration for the 
“below par” child and underprivileged 
groups will further characterize this as- hi 
pect of development. 

He is growing into a satisfactory 
heterosexual adjustment. This is indt- 
cated by growth in the ability to work h 
out both immediate personal life andj , 
shared activities in wider relationship: 


. ie meer 
without hindrance from antagonisti( 
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feelings toward either sex. This develop- 
ment is dependent upon the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the different 
roles of the sexes in the culture, and 
upon the understanding that as changes 
in society occur, some aspects of the 
feminine and masculine roles as they 
are considered may also change, and 
that these changes in turn set up many 
difficulties and conflicts in achieving sat- 
isfactory heterosexual adjustment. 

The individual has a zeal for promot- 
ing more healthful living through social 
reconstruction. His sympathetic under- 
standing of the individuals whom he 
meets face to face is deep enough to form 
the basis for a generalized understand- 
ing of humanity 


and human _ needs. 
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Growth is evidenced in learning to evalu- 
ate social institutions in terms of their 
effectiveness in meeting human needs. 
Such development is dependent upon un- 
derstanding of the related factors and 
influences upon individual and group liv- 
ing in our culture. This would involve 
a consideration of such factors as ur- 
banization, centralization of power, and 
the resulting need for community con- 
cern for water supply, sewage disposal, 
general community sanitation and con- 
trol of disease, housing, care of food 
supply. 

The individual understands the basis 
for and the function of these undertak- 
ings and institutions which society has 
evolved in order to preserve the health of 
its citizens. He is growing in a sense of 
his responsibility for sharing effectively 








in the solution of community problems 
and in his understanding of the technics 
of effective action. This is indicated by 
_his active interest in the community un- 
dertakings and institutions which are 
evolving to meet common health needs. 
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Typical concerns would include: Con- 
trol of communicable diseases, housing, 
smoke and soot control, pure food and 
drug laws, public health agencies, recre- 
ational facilities, control of noise, better 
supervision of radio and press material 
pertaining to health and treatment. 

He is achieving status in society 
through increasing economic independ- 
ence and through social competence. 
The young adolescent becoming an adult 
needs to feel that he is giving society 
value received and that his economic 
contribution is wanted. The long transi- 
tion from complete dependence of the 
infant to adulthood is not completed 
until the young adult has achieved eco- 
nomic independence and relative eco- 
nomic security in that independence. 
The school has a special responsibility 
for assisting the individual to under- 
stand the need for economic independence 
and security as well as the difficulties 
and hazards that confront an individual 
in his attempts to establish such security 
in our present social order. 

He is achieving status in society as a 
contributor to the furthering of more 
democratic ways of life within the social 
order. As he becomes adult in his per- 
sonal relations there is a need to be- 
come an adult citizen in his social role. 
Such development is dependent upon the 
understanding that the sifting process 
of natural selection needs to be replaced 
by a cooperative society which provides 
a more humane type of sifting. “Natural 
selection” is seen to be inevitably modi- 
fied by man’s culture patterns; fur- 
thermore, it is seen that the type of se- 
lection which is produced by that modi- 
fication needs to be studied and under- 
stood, so that society can introduce in- 
telligent controls into the process, 
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There is also a need to recognize the 
relationship between social organization 
and organic evolution and to make a 
wholesome compromise between that 
which is biologically desirable and that 
which is socially desirable. An under- 
standing of the nature, the importance, 
and the modifiability of all man’s cul- 
ture patterns is important if the indi- 
vidual is to make intelligent adjustments 
of biological-cultural conflicts. The in- 
dividual needs to grow in freedom from 
serious emotional conflicts in this area, 
recognizing the limitations imposed by 
present social thought regarding these 
conflicts, and to be willing to work grad- 
ually within the limitations imposed 
toward progressively lessening the limi- 
tations. 

He participates effectively in social 
institutions. Through his evaluation of 
social institutions and his understanding 
of people, the individual needs to learn 
to work for the ends which he desires 
through the means at his command. Op- 
portunities need to be available to plan 
desirable goals, and to align with others 
who are seeking those goals by working 
through existing social institutions, 
modifying them or creating new ones. 
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Following the approval of the forego- 
ing statement, a plan was devised to de- 
termine the contributions being made 
by the various phases of the University 
School program to development of these 
characteristics of health as well as to 
discover the major problems and incon- 
sistencies that existed when the total pic- 
ture was considered. Group meetings 
were held by the elementary division, 


Note: The committee to whose work Miss Lammel refers included the following: Harolif 
Alberty, Charles Cowell, Harold Fawcett, Alice Johnson, Harold Reynard, Evelyn Rupert 
Ruth St. John, Catherine Williams, Margaret Willis, Helen Zechman, Rose Lammdl 


Chairman. 
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the core staffs, the medical division, the 
dining room committee, the physical edv- 
cation, science, social science, language 
arts, mathematics and arts areas. Each 
group considered its contributions and 
responsibilities to the various develop- 
ments indicated in the statement of op- 
timum health. Each of these group; 
then met with the Health Committee and 
presented the contributions and _prob- 
lems of that area. All of these grow 
reports were synthesized under the ap- 
propriate characteristics listed in the 
statement and formed the basis for a 
comprehensive overview of the whok 
school program in light of the ideals 
and objectives for the development of 
healthful living. Space does not permit 
presenting here a listing of the specific 
contributions reported nor of the prob: 
lems and weaknesses discovered. Frou 
an analysis of the contributions, prob 
lems, and weaknesses, definite plans and 
recommendations were worked out for 
the continued study and improvement of 
the health program, and much of that 
work is now in progress. 

The experience has been a good one. 
Some of the work was tedious and timé 
consuming, and some was unprofitable. 
The statement and the summaries have 
been useful instruments but they are by 
no means the important outcomes. There 
has been genuine unification of purpose 
and increased integration of effort as the 
magnitude and dignity of the labor of 
building healthy personalities were anr 
plified in the discussions, arguments, 
plans and recommendations. The righi 
to health has taken on increased signifi 
cance in our daily work. 
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SCIENCE IN THE NEW SCHOOL 


Otiver S. Loup 


Bureau of Educational Research in Science 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


One cannot accept the assignment of 
writing about “science in the new 
school” without a willingness to under- 
take both prediction and advocacy. The 
subject given for exploration implies 
both the imminence of significant educa- 
tional change and the possibility of 
giving it desirable direction. 


One can advocate what one predicts 
in the school only if one holds firm con- 
victions concerning the extraordinary 
responsibilities of the educational pro- 
fession. One can predict what he ad- 
vocates for the school only if he has 
uncynical convictions concerning the 
character and the outcome of the vast 
struggle currently engaging the peoples 
of the earth. 

Since victory subsumes every educa- 
tional and social objective, the time for 
the organization of the “new school” is 
now, en route, in specific and forthright 
implementation of a policy that many 
educators have been advocating for 
some time: that the school, as a bona 
fide community center address a gener- 
ous share of its enterprise to the assist- 
ance of young people (and others) seek- 
ing the identification and solution of per- 
sonal and social problems. To the extent 
that any school has achieved something 
of this orientation, its swifter and 
sounder conversion to conditions of 
total war will already have demonstrated 
the continuing validity of its social and 
educational policy. 

It must suffice to turn from this mere 
reference to the social context for edu- 


cational change and to the obligations 
of education for victory, with confidence 
that prediction and advocacy based upon 
the science teaching in progress along 
the educational frontier can reliably 
suggest the role and organization of 
“science in the new school.” 

The publication dates of the several 
notable series of educational studies and 
reports that document the development 
of general education in the United 
States extend throughout the develop- 
ment of the world crisis—imperialistic 
war, imperialistic peace, spurious Amer- 
ican prosperity, unsolved capitalistic 
depression, expanding fascist counter- 
revolution, misrepresented socialist con- 
struction, and the involvement of all the 
peoples of the earth in uncompromising, 
democratic struggle. At the same time, 
the trend toward the enrollment of all 
the children of all the American people 
in school through late adolescence was 
making general education a national 
commitment. 

Although some of the reports inter- 
pret the work of selected experimental 
schools, the general education move- 
ment has advanced upon the broad basis 
of the earnest, anonymous labors of 
educational workers throughout the 
communities of the nation. In view of 
the varying emphases and complemen- 
tary contributions made by these diverse 
studies and schools, it is surely justifi- 
able to draw freely upon what one knows 
of them in predicting and advocating 
“science in the new school”. This pre- 
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diction and advocacy will take the form 
of eight propositions: 

1. The teaching of science will be 
continuous throughout the years of 
formal, full-time, general education, 
from nursery school and kindergarten, 
through the six elementary grades, the 
four junior high school grades, and the 
four senior high school and junior col- 
lege grades. The Thirty-First Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, A Program for Teaching 
Science, supports, on psychological and 
social grounds, the possibility and de- 
sirability of such a continuous experi- 
ence with scientific procedures for solv- 
ing problems. The report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Science Teaching, 
“Redirecting Science Teaching in the 
Light of Personal-Social Needs”, offers 
an analysis of the functional outcomes 
toward which science teaching can con- 
tribute on each school level. The report 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
on “Education and Well-Being in Amer- 
ican Democracy” and the 1938 Report 
of the U.S. Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation illustrate plans for providing all 
of America’s young people with this 
opportunity for continuous education 
through late adolescence. 


2. The emphasis in science teaching 
in general education will be upon prob- 
lem solving. Young people will partici- 
pate in the identification and solution, 
by scientific and democratic procedures, 
of problems that are “interesting, real, 
and significant”—to quote the rigorous 
criteria specified by Professor J. D. 
Bernal in his 1939 report on the sum- 
mer curriculum workshops of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Such 
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problems will be both personal and, with 
increasing student maturity, increasingly 
social. The narrow conception of sci- 
ence as organized knowledge and as di- 
rected manipulations in specialized lab- 
oratories will have been drastically re- 
vised. Only upon the cumulative basis 
of successful experiences in the employ- 
ment of scientific and democratic pro- 
cedures can people achieve real convic- 
tions concerning their effectiveness, 
Neither scientific nor democratic pro- 
cedures are to be considered the pre- 
rogative of the natural sciences pro- 
gram alone or even primarily; the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission suggests 
in its report on “Learning the Ways 
of Democracy” how democratic proce- 
dures can characterize every aspect of 
the school enterprise. 


3. The solving of social problems will 
require the integration of contributions 
from all specialists in the faculty (and 
in the community). The work of scien- 
tific men is so central to the culture— 
in the generation of social problems as 
in the design of procedures for their so- 
lution—that the collaboration of 
teachers of natural and social sciences is 
indicated for the very core of the con- 
tinuous problem-solving component in 
the curriculum. Henry Wallace, in his 
foreword to the 1940 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, suggests that the “marriage” 
of the natural and social sciences might 
well prove to be one of the principal 
contributions of democracy to civiliza- 
tion. The indispensable contributions of 
each of the other “subject” specialists 
would supplement this fundamental col- 
laboration.* 


4. The solving of social problems will 


1As an illustration of the possible integration of contributions from the diverse specialists of the secondary 
school faculty, consider critically the chart on page 220, analyzing the social problem of housing. 
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further require that the school serve as 
a bona fide community center. This ser- 
vice will be realized most successfully if 
the reorganization of school administra- 
tive and attendance units is coordinated 
with the redevelopment, through compre- 
hensive social planning, of urban and 
rural communities around genuine neigh- 
borhood units. Appropriate communities 
will be identified for first-hand observa- 
tion, analysis, and action on each school 
level: the neighborhood, the urban-rural 
community, and the sub-regional com- 
munity (e.g., river valley, industrial 
combine, metropolitan area). Not only 
the scope of the community but the com- 
plexity of the problems identified and 
solved will be greater for each level. 
Larger communities still (regional, na- 
tional, continental, world) and their in- 
terrelations will be studied in the plan- 
ning literature, by visual aids, and 
through public discussion assisted by re- 
porting experts. The objective of mul- 
tiple-community consciousness on the 
part of every citizen will be realized most 
effectively through actual participation 
of all citizens in the processes of com- 
munity planning; for instance, as de- 
fined by Lewis Mumford in The Culture 
of Cities: (1) visual exploration, syste- 
matic fact-gathering, and the orderly 
arrangement and presentation of these 
community data; (2) identification of 
community needs and of procedures for 
meeting them by a critical comparison of 
the compiled community data with cri- 


teria — scientifically established and 
emerging democratically from com- 


munity purposes—of what the com- 
munity could be; (3) formulation of a 
flexible master plan for. community de- 
velopment; and (4) teaching the plan, 
energetically fulfilling it according to 
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schedule, and modifying it as changing 
circumstances, accumulating experience, 
and evolving technics and aspirations 
demand. There will consequently be the 
closest collaboration between agencies 
of public education and of public 
service and social planning on each com- 
munity level. 

5. The solving of personal problems 
will require the integration of the in- 
structional and guidance services of the 
school and the collaboration of the 
school with other institutions, primarily 
the home. The Progressive Education 
Association’s Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum has placed a desper- 
ately needed emphasis upon the needs 
of the adolescent as he attempts to solve, 
by his protective and experimental be- 
havior, the great tasks of achieving ma- 
turity in our culture-in-crisis and has 
made well-supported recommendations 
for reorganizing secondary education in 
his service. This Study of Adolescents 
will provide a basis for controlling the 
heart of the educative process—the 
actual guidance of the personality in de- 
velopment—by enabling teachers and 
parents to identify the crucial emo- 
tional components in the individual’s be- 
havior, including his learning. In this 
service to the individual, the contribu- 
tion of the natural sciences has been 
thoughtfully defined by a sub-committee 
in Science in General Education. Other 
areas, particularly the creative arts and 
the social program of the school, have 
even more to offer. The pupil-teacher 
ratio in the typical educational experi- 
ence will be drastically reduced. Fifteen 
to twenty-five participants in the group 
activity will afford sufficient resources 
for intellectual and social give-and-take 
while permitting the needed teacher at- 
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tention to each individual’s whole devel- 
opment. A victorious people will enthu- 
siastically allocate more of its annual 
income to the support of this more ex- 
| pensive, but decisively superior educa- 
| tional program. A people’s victory will, 
, furthermore, dramatically alter for the 
‘ better the status and role of youth, as 
| of all groups in society, by providing the 
security and challenge of full educa- 
tional, employment, and home-making 
opportunities. Experience with the sci- 
| entific and democratic procedures for 
solving problems and the achievement 
of a scientific-democratic world view will 
contribute a new kind of emotional, in- 
tellectual, and social security in place 
of the precarious reliance upon absolutes 
given by authority or in place of the 
recently prevailing absence of convic- 
tions and values in personal and social 
life. 

5. The educational and vocational 
guidance of individuals into groups for 
specialized study will not remove them 

| from the continuous core of general edu- 
cation. All these diverse specialists-in- 
training (for industry, agriculture, 
_ business, homemaking, or further profes- 
sional schooling, including preparation 
for scientific work) are also citizens. 
As later members of special interest 
groups, they will need the common back- 
ground of having collaborated in sig- 
nificant problem-solving with represen- 
_tatives of the entire community. The 
social division of labor requires speciali- 
zation, but the democratic conduct of 
community affairs requires cooperative 
effort. One of the most crucial of so- 
' cial problems is that of providing effec- 
) tive communication between experts and 
laymen. The science teacher, with his 
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petences, will fill a special place as in- 
terpreter when the citizenry and an ex- 
pert are engaged in public discussion in- 
volving technical considerations. The 
science program in general education will 
provide a basic scientific literacy for the 
citizen, operationally defined through 
experience in the public discussion of the 
proposals of governmental and other 
service and planning agencies. At the 
same time, the careful guidance of intel- 
lectually gifted young people toward 
specialization in scientific work will be 
organized as never before. War, recon- 
struction, and the new democratic world 
order of abundance and peace, all re- 
quire a heavy social investment in the 
preparation of scientific workers, for 
service in all the regions of the earth. 
6. The science program will be char- 
acterized by an emphasis wpon compe- 
tence in the use of power devices. One 
of the lasting contributions of the pre- 
induction science courses developed un- 
der the auspices of the War Department 
will prove to be the educational prece- 
dent for identifying the scientific prin- 
ciples and operations basic to the effec- 
tive use of modern equipment, whether 
as a combatant or as producer and con- 
sumer. This urgent functionalization of 
the science program will greatly assist 
academically trained science teachers in 
their efforts to relate science directly to 
life. This reorientation will bring about 
a closer collaboration than has yet been 
achieved between the teachers of na- 
tural sciences and the teachers of such 
practical sciences as home economics and 
industrial arts and the teachers of ex- 
ploratory or specific vocational courses. 
Actual work experience under educa- 
tional supervision—both voluntary com- 
munity service organized in collaboration 
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with community planning and service 
agencies and remunerated employment by 
private or public agencies organized in 
collaboration with the employers and 
with organized labor—will be scheduled 
for secondary school years. Individuals 
will graduate, with guidance, into home- 
making, full-time employment, or higher 
education from any of the last years of 
the upper secondary school. Neither 
home-making nor full-time employment 
will preclude continued participation in 
the school enterprise as an educational 
and community center. The economy of 
abundance that men will be planning will 
require the total available labor force 
of the community and will afford life- 
long educational opportunities for all. 
Productive labor and professional ser- 
vice will provide a coveted life-work of 
honor and significance to every employ- 
able. 

7. The science experience for any par- 
ticular group of young people growing 
up in a particular community and mov- 
ing through the school together will be 
unique and unduplicable in its sequences 
and emphases. Interesting, real, and 
significant problems can be validly iden- 
tified and selected for study only if the 
students participate in planning and 
evaluating the educational program. 
This does not imply a sentimental re- 
liance upon the transient, casual inter- 
ests of young people, for one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher is to interest 
young people in the issues considered to 
require study, as determined by the edu- 
cational profession in collaboration with 
various experts and with the people of 
the community. The science content of 
information and technics that is actually 
learned can be measured from time to 


time against a continuously revised 
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master list of science content consid- 
ered necessary and desirable equipment 
for all people. The results of such com- 
parisons will be considered by the 
teachers and students as they continue 
the planning of their educational ex- 
periences. 

8. The competence of the science 
teacher will have been functionally rede- 
fined, much as the report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Science Teach- 
ing, “The Education of the Science 
Teacher”, recommends. The specializa- 
tion in science of the teacher will differ 
from that of other scientific workers. 
It will involve selection from a series of 
areas that ignore the traditional, inter- 
nal partitions of the field of the natural 
sciences except to draw upon every rele- 
vant technic and finding for contribut- 


ing to the solution of some major per-| 


sonal or social problem. The following 
will illustrate this redefinition of areas 
for specialization: the maintenance of 
personal and public health; development 
through the life span; biological produc- 
tion including good land use; the flow of 
energy and materials through the com- 
munity ; individual and group differences 
and similarities ; the nature of the world; 
the impact of technological change upon 
society. The education of the science 
teacher will be a continuing process, pre- 
service and in-service, involving his par- 
ticipation in community life, in summer 
curriculum workshops, and in educa- 
tional experiments affording cooperative 
arrangements among schools, bureaus of 
educational research, and appropriate 
private and governmental agencies. The 
science teacher, though remaining a non- 
specialist in the social sciences and in 
guidance, will take particular care to 
learn through collaboration with ex- 
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pert colleagues in these fields. For the 
teaching of science in general education 
is primarily both a guidance and a so- 
cial undertaking. 

Thus it can be predicted and advo- 
cated that the teaching of the natural 
sciences will play a central role in the 
curriculum of the “new school”, both 
before and after the peoples’ great his- 
toric victory. For that victory will have 
given irreversible, democratic answers to 
the central, still unanswered questions 
of our generation: granted that irresis- 
tible technological and political impera- 
tives in our culture make comprehensive 
social and economic planning inevitable, 
planning will be by whom? by what pro- 
cesses? for what objectives? Victory will 
require and will release the further devel- 
opment of planning by entire citizen- 
ries in intimate collaboration with their 
experts; by scientific and democratic 


iprocedures still to be refined and ex- 
' tended ; 


for the durable, democratic 
world order of abundance and peace. 
Natural and social scientists will be as- 
signed the job of appraising, region by 
region the world around, the capacity to 
produce and to consume on equivalently 
high and rising material and cultural 
standards of living. A planning world 
order (of communities within communi- 
ties within communities that have set 
themselves their several versions of 
such an objective as the National Re- 
sources Planning Board has termed a 
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new Bill of Rights for the American 
people) will provide for the first time 
the social context for the full inte- 
gration of scientific and democratic 
procedures for achieving efficiently what 
free men agree to be desirable. 

The science teacher will be living and 
working primarily on the most intimate, 
yet most crucial community level. He 
will no longer merit the indictment of his 
performance made in “The Education of 
the Science Teacher”. He will have be- 
come an active force in his community, 
understanding the processes vital to 
community life, and the factors that 
make for social change, recognizing the 
interdependence of social welfare and 
scientific procedures, keeping himself and 
his co-workers adequately informed 
about recent scientific developments im- 
mediately affecting personal and social 
welfare, and aiding in the determination 
of community goals for human better- 
ment. To paraphrase more directly from 
another part of the same document, the 
science teacher in the “new school” will 
“consider the community his labora- 
tory; its problems his materials; science 
his method; [his students and colleagues 
as human individuals and as citizens]; 
and [the heirarchy of communities com- 
posing | the whole of society the area in 
which he works and lives”. By participa- 
tion in the peoples’ cause he will have 
changed himself. His stature will have 
become sufficient for his life-work. 








YOUR CHILD IN WAR-TIME 


JANE Mayer 
Glencoe, Illinois 


The most important child in the 
world is your child. He is important as 
the person he is today, as the person he 
will be tomorrow and as the one he will 
be when he is no longer a child at all. 
All of the influences which strike him 
are important and all of the factors of 
his environment are important, too. 
You, an alert and intelligent adult, are 
able to understand world problems and 
to sympathize with the difficulties of 
other people; but the problems and 
difficulties which mean the most to you 
are those which affect your child. The 
cutcome of this war is vital to you be- 
cause of its consequences to your child. 
You care about what the world will be 
like after the war because that is the 
world in which your child is going to 
live. You care terribly about what is 
happening to your child now, about pre- 
venting any harm coming to him from 
the war and about fitting him to live 
in the world after the war. 

The bodily harm which may or may 
not come to him is not altogether within 
your control. You do not know where 
danger will strike nor in what relative 
position to it your child will be when 
it does. You are counting on local and 
national defense, on geographic position 
and on percentages and you are not 
greatly worried. But you are worried 
about his mental health and about his 
nervous reactions. You wonder how 
much control you will have over factors 
bearing on these dangers. 


dren. 


1During these war-time days teachers are frequently asked by parents concerning the mental hygiene of chil: 

The article here presented is the first of a series of three in which Mrs. Mayer, a parent herself, dit 
cusses the problems which disturb children and parents today. 
and supervisors may find it helpful in dealing with parents, and with the expectation also that many teachem 
will recognize in the approach here presented principles applicable to the classroom.—Editor. 
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The war has already changed many 
things for you. As it continues it will 
change many more. Some of thes 
changes directly involve your child, 
others involve him only by repercussion, 
But whatever the differences, one fact re- 
mains the same. All of your child’s activi- 
ties will still be centered where they were 
before, in his home, in his school, and in 
his community. Even if the home, the 
school, and the community are in new 
localities or even if, remaining where 
they were before, these surroundings 
are vastly altered, the same person will 
still guide and assist your child in all 
three places. That person is you. You 
are still the hub of his existence, the 
greatest single factor in it. You will 
want then, in the light of the war, to 
consider your child at home, at school, 
and in the community. You will want 
to know how you can best serve hin 
wherever he is. 


Your War-Time Cuitp at Home 


When you consider your child and 
his problems, you realize that where chil- 
dren are concerned, many war-time 
problems are no different from those of 
peace-time. Yet because it is war-time, 
and you are acutely sensitive to every- 
thing that is going on about you, 
you are more than ever aware that 
there is a _ possibility of problems 

This is fortunate both for you anéf 
your child, because, as you learned long 
ago, awareness of any problem is the 


The series is offered with the hope that teacheng 
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first step toward correcting or prevent- 
ing it. 

You would be better off, wouldn’t you, 
in speaking of problems, to say prevent- 
ing first and correcting second? You 
know that if you do make a mistake in 
the handling or guidance of your child, 
that mistake can eventually be rectified. 
But it is always far harder to undo than 
to do, far easier and better to avert mis- 
takes than to mend them. Your child’s 
problems will not arise suddenly without 
warning; he will not one day be an aver- 
age, happy child and the next a subject 
for the psychiatrist. It is up to you to 
know which symptoms can be an omen of 
trouble and to be more than ever alert 
to them. 

Your child’s strongest safeguard to 
mental health is a normal wholesome life. 
You have always believed this and have 
tried to give him such a life. Now you 
realize that in abnormal, unwholesome 
times the need to approach such nor- 
malcy and wholesomeness is greater than 
ever, 

There is, unfortunately, no fool-proof 
set of rules which is right for every 
child. As always, any situation or 
problem which confronts a particular 
child must be considered in relation to 
that child’s individual needs. He must 
be thought of as a person of a definite 
age and sex, set in a definite environ- 
ment. In applying to your child tech- 
niques used with other children, you will 
have to recognize him as an individual 
with character differences and with tem- 
peramental ones. 

To assure that his physical needs are 
met you will not have to do much that 
you have not always done. You will see 
to it that he is properly fed and clothed, 
that he has sufficient exercise and play 
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and properly rejuvenating rest. Per- 
haps you will be even more careful with 
these physical factors than formerly be- 
cause you will recognize that if he is 
strong and comfortable and rested he 
is better equipped to meet his daily 
problems. 

When you begin to consider his emo- 
tional needs you will ask yourself: For 
any child in peace-time or in war-time, 
which is the greatest single emotional 
need? And you will probably answer: 
Security. Security is not one large solid 
slice of something, but is instead built 
up layer by layer from many small 
pieces. It is not something which can 
be talked about to a child, but must be 
handed to him bit by bit. Perhaps 
your child felt secure for the first time 
when your hands were certain, lifting him 
from his crib; perhaps he is fifteen now 
and feels secure when you say: “I’m 
counting on you to help me with this.” 
His need for security divides itself rather 
naturally into five parts on each of which 
the home can build to form one solid 
whole. You can call these parts the 
security of being loved, the security of 
being needed, the security of being self- 
reliant, the security of being allowed to 
express his emotions and the security of 
knowing his adults are equal to the situ- 
ation. 

You yourself know better than any- 
one else when your child feels that he is 
being loved. And you know, too, when he 
is asking for this and what mode of ex- 
pression of it is best suited to him at 
any given moment. Perhaps it is bodily 
contact he wants, your hand on his 
shoulder or a snuggle in your lap. Per- 
haps it is only an approving look di- 
rected toward him. Sometimes he will 
get the feeling most strongly simply 
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through the fact that you are gracious 
about spending time with him. He will 
get it surely through your endeavors 
to understand him and your patient 
kindly attention to his questions. He will 
recognize it through your fairness to 
him in relation to other children and 
adults in his home and he will find it 
always in any normal out-going of affec- 
tion to him. You will not have very 
much difficulty in giving him the security 
of being loved. 

To give him the security of being 
needed you will have to be on your toes 
a bit, but the war is offering you op- 
portunities for this which nothing else 
has ever done. Every child from kinder- 
garten age on is expressing a desire for 
active participation in this war. The 
older the child, the more he seems to feel 
that need. By keeping your eyes and 
ears open, you can readily find some 
place in your home where each child, 
suiting the activity to his age and inter- 
ests, can make a genuine contribution to 
the war effort. A few examples come to 
mind at once, but many more will occur 
to you who know your child and your 
home and the war demands. One child 
may want to be responsible for all the 
salvage in his home, to collect and dis- 
pose of tooth-paste tubes, tin cans, 
rubber fragments and useless metal. He 
may want to watch the newspapers to 
see when these things will be picked up 
or he may want to take them to some 
depository himself. He may want to be 
paid for this salvage and to have that 
way of buying his war stamps or he may 
feel that his local defense office or school 
needs the money more than he does. An- 
other child will want to knit, another 
to make cookies for soldiers. Older boys 
will find useful and satisfying activity 
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building model airplanes at home because 
these boy-made models are now being put 
to actual use in training aviators. 

Whatever outlet you find or suggest 
for your child, you must be sure it is 
realistic and useful. Any trumped up 
contribution will immediately be detected 
by him and so will defeat the very pur- 
pose you are after. On the other hand, 
if he can feel that his part in the war 
activity is necessary and useful and jis 
suitable to a person of his age, he will 
gain a sense of inner peace which little 
else can give him. 

If you yourself are engaged in some 
war activity, your child will feel the se- 
curity of being needed when you let him 
share that activity with you. Maybe 
you have baked a cake which has to be 
delivered to the U.S.O. Let him take it 
there for you. Maybe you are taking a 
Red Cross or a Civilian Defense course, 
Let him quiz you for your exam. Maybe 
you have to leave home earlier to get to 
some war-time job. Let him relieve you of 
some home duty to speed your departure. 
Maybe you have some garments which 
have to be finished for your sewing 
group. Let your daughter pull basting 
threads or do whatever else she is 
capable of doing. Let the child feel 
needed by you, too. 

Not all of a child’s contribution to 
the world can be immediate. But part 
of his security of being needed lies in 
the knowledge that there is a future 
place for him. This world is not con- 
pleted or perfect and, even in the wor- 
ders of modern living which surround us, 
there is very little which could not be 
improved. Your roof leaks, your gar- 
bage can wears out, your radio has 
static. Some day someone will find out 
how to correct these things. Let your 
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child feel that he may be the one. Let 
him feel this way, too, about the war 
and the peace. Without actually say- 
ing it, you can let him know that this 
is your faith in him: The world needs 
oom, so learn all you can. Be wise, be 
tolerant, be practical. Those before you 
have made mistakes. With your youth 
and your vigor and your knowledge, 
perhaps you can rectify some of those 
mistakes. 

The security of being self-reliant 
stems, in the main, from a child’s know]l- 
edge of his ability to cope with ordinary 
situations, to do ordinary things. With 
this knowledge he feels he has himself to 
fall back on and need not worry about 
some prop which might, especially in 
these times, be taken away. He is less 
dependent, hence more secure. In war 
time the things he learns to do can be 
ones to make him more secure in a war 
situation. He can learn where to turn 
off the water, electricity and gas in your 
home, he can learn to administer a bit 
of first aid, he can learn how to mend 
or care for an irreplaceable household 
object. 

When your child feels sure that the 
ordinary situations are well within his 
control, he is most unlikely to be op- 
pressed by or imagine extraordinary 
circumstances with which he could not 
deal. Therefore, give him every oppor- 
tunity to learn to do. It may be slower 
or less convenient for you at the time, 
but he will profit by it. 

If you do not believe that this is true, 
you have only to consider how true it 
is of adults. During the depression it 
was quite obvious that men who knew 
how to tend their own furnaces, tinker 
with their own cars or care for their 
own lawns were less frightened by an un- 
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known future than those without this 
simple form of self-reliance. Likewise 
the women today who can clean, cook 
and sew are nearly always less afraid 
of changes which may come to their 
way of life than those who are dependent 
on too much mechanical or human as- 
sistance. 

The security of being able to express 
one’s feelings is something which you 
know for yourself. You know it so well 
that you believe it is one of the things 
we are fighting for in this war. But 
adults forget very often what relief there 
is to a child in such expression of 
emotion. 

Perhaps it disturbs you to see your 
child playing with guns and toy tanks. 
Perhaps you shudder when you see him 
throw his knife into the ground and 
hear him tell you that he is “killing 
Japs.” You think there is already 
enough brutality loose in the world and 
that his mind should be turned in an- 
other direction. You are wrong about 
this because the games he is playing are 
his release. They are his way of getting 
rid of his bottled emotions and his con- 
fusions about the war. They are cleans- 
ing and wholesome activities. Some- 
times, of course, he can go too far with 
these games so that he is too excited 
and too intense. That is the time for 
you to step in. But you will not do it 
by saying, “You mustn’t play that. 
That is bad for you.” You will do it 
by thinking first of some game which 
will divert his interest, by suggesting 
that game to him, by providing the 
means with which or the companion 
with whom to play it. 

Sometimes your child will find relief 
by talking about the war either to you 
or to his friends. Listening to war news 
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on the radio or reading the papers will 
be other ways for his feelings to find 
outlet. One twelve year old child said, 
“It’s awful when kids’ mothers don’t let 
them read the papers. You always think 
things are worse if you don’t know them 
or can’t find out about them.” This 
child does not mean that you should in- 
sist on having him read war news when 
he doesn’t want to read it. Nor does he 
mean that because he likes to listen to 
the radio with you sometimes you need 
have the radio constantly blaring forth 
war news. It is your responsibility and 
that of the other adults in your home 
to do a little judicious selecting of times 
for and amounts of radio war news. It 
is your responsibility, too, to control 
your reactions to some of the news you 
hear. 

Your child knows when he has had 
enough of anything and war is no ex- 
ception to this rule. A group of fifth 
graders who walked home from school 
together every day told their parents, 
“We decided we wouldn’t talk about the 
war any more. It just upsets us and 
there’s nothing we can do about it.” 
The wise adult learns to recognize, with- 
out being told, when such satiety is 
reached. And being wise, he will not 
over-stimulate a child’s interest in war, 
nor force more upon him than the child 
wishes. 

The security of feeling that his adults 
are equal to a situation is something the 
child tries always to find. In extraordi- 
nary times he will be more than ever 
questioning on this subject, more than 
ever eager to find a satisfying answer. 
Your daily living will give him his answer 
far more than any words can do. In 
fact, if words and daily living do not 
agree, he will not even hear the words. 
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Your attitude toward difficulties yoy 
have not yet met but may be called upon 
to face, will give him an answer, too. 

Your healthy normal four year old 
suddenly refuses to go to bed without 
a light left on. He says, “Bad Hitler 
is coming to get me.” You leave his 
door open and a small light burning in 
the next room. You curse the war for 
having put this blight on your child and 
yet wonder how one so small can be dis: 
turbed by it. Then you remember some- 
thing you have heard before, “A child 
too young to understand what’s being 
said can sense the atmosphere and feel 
anxiety.” You begin to think about the 
atmosphere of your home. You remen- 
ber a conversation you and your hus- 
band had on Sunday afternoon. Your 
child was sitting in the living room play- 
ing with his blocks, paying no attention 
to you. You and the child’s father 
talked about your taxes, about how you 
were going to meet them, and if you 
could ask for a reduction in rent. You 
remember that you twisted your hands 
and that at one point there were tear: 
in your eyes. Your husband paced the 
floor and his voice was strained. You 
know you will have to have other cor- 
versations of this sort with your hus 
band, but you resolve to reserve them 
for times when your child is not present. 

Psychologists and educators have re 
peated for years that children’s attitudes 
reflect those of their homes. They have 
told us that in a jittery atmosphere the 
child will be nervous, that in a stable one 
he will remain calm. 

These same people are telling us now 
that the greatest emotional upsets 
shown in war-time occur among pre 
school children and adolescents, but i 
the same breath they explain that these 
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two groups are most liable to emotional 
upsets at any time. They go on further 
then to say that there are very few emo- 
tional upsets of any kind among children 
which are caused by the war alone, that 
it is the children who are not secure 
otherwise who show war-anxiety. They 
beg you to check on all other causes of 
emotional upset before believing it is the 
war alone which is causing your child’s 
trouble. 

England with its two years more of 
war than we have had, with its bomb- 
ings and evacuations has been an excel- 
lent testing ground for results of the war 
on children. Most of the reports are like 
this one from Dr. Martha M. Eliot: 
“It was the opinion of some child-guid- 
ance workers that the neuroses or psy- 
choses that did occur were nearly always 
in children who had histories of previous 
emotional disturbances or behavior diffi- 


culties which had flared up as a result of 
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the situation created by bombing or 
evacuation. It was evident that children 
insecure in their own homes were not 
able to stand up against the total situa- 
tion.” 

The next time your child shows signs 
of war-anxiety ask yourself these and 
similar questions: Is favoritism shown 
by his parents to his brighter older 
sister? Does his father, when at home, 
monopolize all your attention? Was he 
ejected unceremoniously from his room 
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or his carriage to accommodate the new 
baby? Is he punished for acts he 
doesn’t understand? 

Your child cannot always tell you 
what is bothering him, but sometimes he 
can. He will not dream of telling you, 
however, unless he is sure of you. This 
confidence in you is a slow-growing thing 
and must be built up by you. You must 
guarantee him over a long period of time 
that you never tell him anything but the 
truth, that you make no promise you do 
not intend to keep, that you do not tell 
anyone a secret he has asked you to 
keep, that, whatever you may say to 
him privately, you are for him publicly 
and will back him against anyone else, 
that you are a bulwark always to be 
counted on in time of stress. If he can 
be certain of you this way and some 
aspect of the war is troubling him, he 
will turn to you freely and openly for 
the help he needs. 

And if the problem should be such 
that he is afraid he cannot face it, then 
your spirit and ability to face it will let 
him know he can too. Martha Eliot in 
the article previously quoted says: 
“Child-guidance and other workers re- 
ported that often the fears of children 
were transmitted to them by their 
parents and, vice versa, a courageous 
attitude on the part of the parents 
meant courage and confidence among the 
children.” 


(To be continued in the March issue) 


°Eliot, Martha M., “The Effect of War and Civil Defense on Children: The British Experience,” Social 


Service Review, March, 1942. 
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WitiiaMm T. Metcuior, Special Editor 


Locat APPLICATION OF NATIONAL 
PRoGRAMS 


Simultaneous with the receipts by this 
department of national programs come 
accounts of concrete local applications 
of the general principles and procedures. 
School men and women called to Wash- 
ington from various representative sec- 
tions of the country to help create fed- 
eral and national educational association 
emergency programs are frequently 
those who at home have been planning 
emergency, short and long term pro- 
grams. Others while working in Wash- 
ington keep their home folks posted on 
developments; and yet others of vision, 
with no connection with national pro- 
grams, have put into operation pro- 
grams of their own creation. 

While it is not within our province 
to present local programs, readers will 
do well to parallel these columns with 
those in The Reader’s Guide. Almost 
daily there come to our office descrip- 
tions of the work of local schools in 
wartime and their efforts to develop 
emergency education programs. So con- 
crete, so suggestive are they that one 
wishes every reader of Educational 
Method might study them. In the ab- 
sence of these every teacher, supervisor 
and principal may well cooperatively 
create and evaluate readjustments of 
both the curriculum and _ procedures 
made in Federal and National sugges- 
tions which are merely guides. The 
local school has both the responsibility 
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and the privilege of developing ani 
implementing programs locally workabk 
for the ultimate good of the child. 


Two Minimum EsseEnTIALs IN ~ 
CurrENT PERIODICALS 


Victory. Official Bulletin of the Of- 
fice of War Information. Weekly. 5c 
for 52 issues. 25c for 13 issues; singk 
copies 5c, payable in advance. Sub- 
scription orders should be sent to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Here is a reliable source of official in- 
formation, easy for filing and reference, 
on pertinent matters such as rationing, 
war information, manpower, health and 
welfare, labor, transportation, war pro- 
duction, price administration. School 
administrators, members of boards of 
education, and teachers should get this 
direct letter from headquarters both 
as a basis for promoting professional 
duties and for intelligent and oriented 
thinking about our total effort. 

Education for Victory. Official peri- 
odical of the U.S. Office of Education. 
Biweekly. $1 per year in advance. 
Discount of 25% on 100 or more copies. 
Subscription orders should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Distributed free to a list of key 
administrative and supervisory person- 
nel in all States to keep them abreast 
of “official information essential in war- 
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time administration of schools, colleges, 
universities, and other educational agen- 
cies,” this is valuable not only because 
it defines national policy in terms of 
the school’s war effort but it often gives 
descriptive accounts of the efforts of 
local schools and lay groups to imple- 
ment the national program in a practical 
educational sense. 

An example of the latter service is 
found in the December 1 issue which 
gives a detail of the plans of the U.S. 
Office of Civilian Defense and N.C.P.T. 
for cooperating with the Victory Corps 
In the December 15 issue 
is a description of a pamphlet issued 
by the lowa State Department of Edu- 
cation entitled “The Function of Guid- 
ance in the High School Victory Corps.” 


O 


“The schools of our country with 
their approximately thirty million pu- 
pils; one million teachers, and a quarter 
million school sites, are, during this 
period of war, not only providing in- 
struction in the ways of democracy and 
the means of preserving it, but also 
rendering services which are essential 
for a total-war effort and for which 
there is no other existing agency. Espe- 
cially is this true for the registration 
services conducted by the schools for 
the rationing of commodities by the 
Office of Price Administration. On each 
level, Federal, State and local, the edu- 
cational authorities and the authorities 
in price administration have cooperated 
fully and effectively for the purpose and 
consequently have made it possible to 
accomplish tasks for which it would 
have been very expensive to create spe- 


program. 
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cial agencies.”—Education for Victory, 
p- 1, December 1, 1942. 

Anyone interested in the analysis of 
public school contributions to the war 
effort may find a gratifying summary 
in a special mimeographed bulletin pre- 
pared by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. 

The editor of this department will 
be interested in receiving teacher ac- 
counts of how pupils assisted in these 
efforts and a descriptive statement of 
evidences of educational changes made 
in pupils and in school curricula. 


YY Scuoors-at-War Procram Y 


In a general letter addressed to state 
education chairmen and Schools-at-War 
Directors, Homer W. Anderson, Asso- 
ciate Field Director, Education Section, 
War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury, 
continues the job of helping teachers to 
understand and give reasons for the pro- 
gram. He refers to new material made 
available by the Treasury Department 
to schools: posters by Indian art stu- 
dents; “Schools-at-War—a War Sav- 
ings News Bulletin for Teachers”; a 
Wall Chart illustrating, describing, and 
giving war stamp equivalents of inex- 
pensive items of military equipment; 
four John Paul Jones posters ; a 72-page 
booklet entitled “Paying for the War, 
A Resource Unit for Social Studies 
Teachers,”; a six-page mimeographed 
bulletin on how the art department can 
cooperate in a school and community 
War Savings program and project. 

The extension of the date for sub- 
mitting the Schools-at-War Scrapbooks 
from January 1 to. February 12th in 
local school systems will be welcome 
to classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators, since the element of time is 


news 
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one of the most important factors in the 
comprehension of meanings and _ the 
effecting of tangible evidence of educa- 
tional changes. At no time should 
teachers and pupils be placed in the po- 
sition of reacting without a reasonable 
understanding of why the activity is 
undertaken. For example, who was John 
Paul Jones? How should one make use 
of the 600 posters on War Savings 
themes done by British school children, 
available from the British Information 
Services in Radio City, New York? 
What Indians made the posters? Where 
do they come from? Whom do they 
represent? 

Relocation Communities for Wartime 
Evacuees. War Relocation Authority, 
Washington, D.C., September, 1942. 

A list and statistical description of 
centers to which have been moved the 
100,000 people of Japanese ancestry 
living in the designated military areas of 
the Pacific coast defense, make a fasci- 
nating book, which is well illustrated 
with photographs. 

Here too is the basic information to 
a pertinent problem about which chil- 
dren of elementary and secondary levels 
may wisely be concerned. 

The Support of Education in War- 
time. Educational Policies Commission. 
National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., September, 1942. 10 cents. 

The foreword states that answers to 
these three questions are basic to a 
sound financial policy for education in 
wartime: What can education do to help 
win the war? What conditions are neces- 
sary in order that American education 
may deliver its full contribution to the 
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war effort? Can sufficient manpower an( 
resources be allotted under warting 
economic conditions to maintain school 
at a high level of efficiency? 

Every educator should make sup 
that he knows and understands the dis. 
cussion to the point of having a “tip-of- 
the-tongue” facility in conversing about 
them with laymen in every community, 
for “the commission is not discussing 
‘education as usual’ but education which 
is better than usual, education geared 
to deliver its full potential values to 


the war effort.” 
How Strate DEPARTMENTS OF 


w Epvucation Do It 9 
Dr. B. O. Duggan, Tennessee Con- 


missioner of Education, issues a two- 
page mimeographed bulletin, Elemen 
tary School Contactor, which unifie 
the points for instructional emphasis) 
and keeps the school personnel in clos| 
touch with the state program. Among 
the activities recently described ar 
these: Echoes from National Institut 
on Education and the War, Washing 
ton, D.C.; Visits to the Demonstration 
Center of Home and Family Living (on 


of the four in the U.S.) in Abion County, 


and to the Inter-American Demonstrs- 
tion Center Project, in Shelby County. 

Your Plan in the War Program is: 
mimeographed bulletin issued December, 
1942, “to all elementary school persor- 
nel”, under the signature of Commis 
sioner Duggan and R. Lee Thomas, Sv 
pervisor, Division of Elementary Shools 





It is a suggested plan of organizatio 
for a war activities program for elemer 
tary schools, developed in the cit) 
schools of Los Angeles, and distributet| 
by permission of Superintendent Vierling 
Kersey, Los Angeles, California. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


The Los Angeles Program, incident- 
ally, is the clearest, most down-to-earth 
statement of the role of the Elementary 
School in Wartime that has yet come 
to our attention. 

The original, inspiring, and usable 
bulletin from Los Angeles makes per- 
tinent suggestions that are practically 
universal for schools of the United 
States. The outline is detailed by ob- 
jectives with suggested activities that 
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are appropriate in war and peace but 
are also essentials of an intelligent war 
emergency plan. The stress on “give 
reasons for doing it” in connection with 
work to be done cannot be too often 
reiterated nor overdone. 

Mr. Thomas’ use of the bulletin is not 
only evidence of desirable cooperation 
and sharing on the part of school sys- 
tems but is also an example of good ad- 
ministration. 








TO THE MEMBERS 


Do you remember that when the Cater- 
pillar asked Alice who she was, she an- 
swered rather shyly, “I—I hardly know, 
sir, Just at present—at least I know who 
I was when I got up this morning, but 
I think I must have been changed several 
times since then!” When the Caterpillar 
Gemanded “Explain yourself!” she re- 
plied very politely, “I can’t remember 
things as I used—and I don’t keep the 
same size for ten minutes together.” 

This might be a conversation relating 
to the predicament of people today, in 
school, home, and community, who are 
concerned with an educational program 
for children, but are confronted with 
many war demands that cause them to 
change plans many times a day. 

The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction was to deal with this prob- 
lem. The program was planned as a 
work meeting, and representatives 
from other organizations were invited 
to join us. We are concerned with 
what is happening to children and youth 
who are growing up now in a world 
where major attention has to be given 
to the war rather than to them. Europe’s 
experience has taught us that children 
growing up in a war environment can 
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become problems. What does it avail 
win a war for democracy and lose j 
through failure to care for the gener, 
tion that must carry on the post-wy 
world? 

Home and school and community mug 
help in doing the work of the war. Al 
ready they have helped in defense ip 
struction, in rationing, in bond selling 
in gathering scrap, and so forth. The 
are spectacular contributions; they ar 
needed ; but the attainment of long tem 
educational values is neither episodic nop 
spectacular. They must be conserve 
for the children and youth today whi 
war duties are being done. How tf 
do it? 


Already there are ninety plus pro 
grams and demands on schools as specit} 
You say, “How can} 


war demands. 
keep my eye on children and what! 
happening to them when every dai 
brings its quota of emergency pre 
grams?” In the words of Winnie-the 
Pooh “That’s just how it is!” Yaoi 
can’t do it working alone, neither thi 
home nor the school, nor the community, 
nor the Nation; but all of us workiy 
together, planning together, can do both 
DatE ZELLER, 

President 
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Landreth, Catherine. Education of the 
Young Child, A Nursery School Manual. 
With the collaboration of Katherine H. 
Read. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1942. 279 pp. $2.50. 


This book is what it is represented 





yf schools. 
,f portion of the book, is the part which 








T to be, a good guide to be used in the 


hands of nursery school workers. Part 
I is given to the origin, organization, 
function, and administration of nursery 
Part II, occupying a major 


contains the spirit and method of the 
book. It goes into detail about the 
‘responsibility of the nursery school for 
‘the physical and motor development of 


! ‘the child. This is followed by discus- 
| sions of the child’s learing how to live 


with other people, his emotional develop- 
ment, and understanding the facts of 


human life and of the physical world. 
| Three chapters are given to the dis- 
[cussion of the esthetic development. A 


final chapter is given to the discussion 
of the relation of the home and school. 

An appendix enumerates the research 
findings pertaining to young children. 
There is also a rather complete set of 
nursery school records. These are fol- 
lowed by addresses of firms furnishing 
equipment and catalogues, and by lists 
of books suitable for children of from 
two to five. 

The book is replete with anecdotal 
narratives showing the point under dis- 
cussion. The reader feels that the 
author knows the field thoroughly. 


One criticism that some will sense, 
if not utter, pertains to the very fine 
setup for the nursery school as here 
discussed. In expense it is much beyond 
the possibility of such schools the coun- 
try over. How can such schools be 
available for all? 

The chapter on the cooperation of 
the home and school falls just short 
of making one feel that the school and 
the home are both helping in the effort 
to bring about the optimum growth of 
the child. Neither should be outside, 
assisting when asked. It is the warmth 
of each, knowing that he is being helped 
by the other in accomplishing this task, 
which is needed. 

The author is director of the Nursery 
School Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California. Miss Read is the 
director of the nursery school of Oregon 
State College. They have through this 
book added to those already written on 
the subject one that will be a very real 
help in the understanding of such schools 
as well as in the process of carrying 
on such work L.C.M. 


Rees, Helen Evangeline. A Psychology of 
Artistic Creation. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1942. 209 pp. $2.35 
cloth. 


“The purpose of this book is to offer 
one means of better understanding the 
nature of the creative process in the 
arts from the point of view of the pre- 
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vailing psychology”. (Preface) The 
creative process is accepted as funda- 
mental to the arts. The prevailing psy- 
chology selected is the Gestalt psy- 
chology which, in the opinion of the 
author, offers the best interpretation 
of such creative process. Autobio- 
graphical studies of artists are used to 
show that they felt and practiced this 
process in much the same general scope 
and refinement as described by the psy- 
chologists. Many accounts from a large 
number of persons in all branches of the 
arts are quoted. This evidence is organ- 
ized under four principles of Gestalt 
psychology. These are the principles of 
integration, adjustment, purposive dif- 
ferentiation, and Prignanz. The entire 
book is unified around one main theme: 
“, . . we have endeavored to prove 
from a psychological point of view that 
self-expression in the arts is the best 
means that an individual has of fostering 
the conditions of the good life—the 
highest possible degree of personality 
integration, and the highest level of ad- 
justment in the meeting of all life situ- 
ations.” (p. 175) The book is well or- 
ganized, written in a direct style, and 
is interesting to read. 

The creative process operates when 
one is free to objectify his feelings, 
meanings, ideas in a medium with all 
of the uniqueness which his integrating 
personality demands. Only one aspect of 
this creative process is presented. The 
entire book discusses how the individual 
proceeds to make his feelings appear 
in the objects so as to satisfy his per- 
sonality needs. And this is a real con- 
tribution to the psychology of creative- 
ness. However, there are two other as- 
pects which are equally important. First, 
how does the artist obtain the feelings, 
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meanings, ideas which he wishes to ob. 
jectify? The author infers that the 
come from some sources other than the 
creative process or the art objects 
Second, how does the artist improy 
the quality of his expression in th 
medium of his choice? The author stats 
that this does not come through a stud; 
of technique. (P. 45) She implies that} 
it comes through an integrated person 
ality, that before the man can be a 
artist he must first be a man—a tot 
integrated personality. (P. 85) Buh} 
what is this integrating in personality} 
and how does the individual achieve it) 
The principle of integration is defined: 
“In each situation, an individual te. 
sponds as a total being to his total en- 
vironment through a process of inter. 
action of the two, resulting in a modif- 
cation of each”. (P. 176) This cer 
tainly is not a statement of interactio 
which anticipates improvement in the 
integrating quality of the personality}qy,, 
And the quotations indicate that thP R 
artists are vague both as to the sour} 
of their feelings, the origin of the ideap ‘ 
to be expressed, and how they achiev 
quality in such expression. Without 
a discussion of this larger wholenes 
of the creative process one has dift 








good life”. (P. 175) 
The artist gives much sound advice 


of the creative process. First, it canfits 
not be turned on and off by some out}ti 
side authority ; second, it is not achieved 
by studying technique; third, it is def- 
nitely related to the organic intensity} lin 
of the feelings or purposes which thf te 

























thor wishes to objectify; fourth, the 
dividual manages his psychological 
ld and is not controlled by other 
rees within it; fifth, successful crea- 
n gives a satisfactory emotional ful- 
Iment which is a powerful factor in 
hture creativeness; sixth, the achieve- 
jent of supreme values in living or the 


hatfttainment of the good life can be 
o-Emeatly facilitated through the oppor- 
affinity for creative self-expression. 

tal This book should not be read solely 


- those interested in the arts. It should 
carefully studied by all educators 
fr its explanations of certain psycho- 
pgical principles which are basic to all 
arming, not solely to the creative ex- 


L. Tuomas Horxiys 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


the a 


ty. Works, George A. and Lesser, Simon O. 
thf” Rural America Today, Its Schools and 
rep Community Life. Chicago: The Uni- 
egsp versity of Chicago Press, 1942. 450 pp. 
$3.75. 





In this book the authors have suc- 
teeded in bringing together a very com- 
rehensive picture of rural life and of 
he forces that are together making up 
he educational situation there. Not only 


uacies, but the environment, the eco- 
omic deficiencies, the meager social lifc, 
the health opportunities and lacks, the 


an-fits none too forceful influence, the 
ut[ Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tinal Youth Administration, the voca- 
eiftional agencies, the adult education’s 
ity} limited opportunities, the inadequate 
thf tecreational facilities, and many other 
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agencies and needs are given careful con- 
sideration with well authenticated data 
to furnish evidence of the conditions. 


The facts of rural life are presented 
forcefully. The fact that children from 
rural areas constitute more than half 
of the total children in the country, the 
small income of rural families, the high 
birth rate of rural areas, the heavy 
burden of child care carried by 
the rural population, the very large 
number of families on relief during the 
past decade, the heavy proportion of 
old age dependencies, the increase of 
tenancy and mortgage debt—these are 
some of the facts that are assembled 
to show the tremendous problem of rural 
life. 

The authors are careful to show the 
good points as well as the bad. They 
deal with the schools by citing particular 
situations that are outstanding. The un- 
fortunate part is that they refer to the 
same few schools again and again as 
illustrations of the good things that are 
to be found. In spite of these illustra- 
tions the schools as they picture them 
are far from desirable. In fact, the 
authors’ proposals of what would be 
needed in a good school seem at times 
lacking in vision. The reviewer believes 
there are those who see more possibilities 
than are here presented. 

The chapter on library service to 
rural communities is very helpful. The 
facts presented on rural health and what 
the schools are doing about it are almost 
startling in the need revealed. The dis- 
cussion of recreation and the role of 
the school reveals great need for a larger 
vision of what the school can do. 


The section on the education of 
teachers should provoke much thought. 
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Certainly the present efforts in this di- 
rection fall far short of the need to 
prepare teachers competent to handle 
the problem of education of over fifty 
per cent of the children in our country. 


The book is a distinct contribution 
in that it brings such a mass of data 
into focus so that we can glimpse the 
problem. 

There are forward-looking ideas to 
provoke thinking, such as the teacher’s 
having a small group to work with, the 
desirability of her keeping the same 
group of children several years, the 
possibility that some day rural educa- 
tion may depart from the once dominat- 
ing urban pattern of strict gradation. 


Every student of education would 
profit by reading this book. The Gen- 
eral Education Board made the study 
possible by many helpful suggestions 
as to its scope, and by financial backing. 


L.C.M. 
& 


Smith, E. R.; Tyler, R. W.; and the 
Evaluation Staff. Appraising and Re- 
cording Student Progress. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. 550 pp. $3.00. 


This important book is Volume III in 
the series Adventures in American Edu- 
cation—five volumes to report the work 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. This Commission, 
established in 1930, encouraged thirty 
outstanding schools to modify or re- 
construct their curricula in such ways 
as seemed best for the pupils. The plan 
was developed in cooperation with a 
number of colleges and universities. Im- 
portant changes in the curricula are re- 
ported in other volumes. In many ways, 
this book is the most significant in the 
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series since the Commission has deseri} 
the objectives sought in different arg 
by these schools and has devised yiglig 
able instruments for their study and y 
praisal. In so doing, the Commissiy 
has stimulated critical, constructj 
work since the teachers in the partig 
pating schools have cooperated in 4 
scribing, recording, and appraising st 
dent development. Accordingly, the pragi® 
tices in the schools were affected vital 
In Chapter I, the purposes or fun 
tions of evaluation are set forth clearhft'™ 
These are: (1) “To make a perioiil 
check upon the effectiveness of the edi 
cational institution, and thus to inifl 
cate the points at which improvement 
in the program are necessary”; (2) u 
test and validate the hypotheses upd 
which the institution operates; (3) 
provide information essential in effectiq® 
individual guidance; (4) “to provide g® 
certain psychological security to time 
school staff, to the students, and to tiga“ 
parents”; and (5) “to provide a sougt® 
basis for public relations.” (Pp. 9-108 , 
Certain basic assumptions were ali® 
accepted by the Evaluation Staff. By} 
cause of the complexity of human bk t 
havior, evaluation could not be limitef¥ 
to the giving of paper and pencil tests: 
nor could appraisal rest on “single diff 
mensional measures”; instead, the waj 
the student organizes his behavior pat 
terns is an important concern: “WE 
must not forget that the human being? 
reacts in a fairly unified fashion ; hene: 
in any given situation, information fat 
not usually separated from skills, fro 4 
ways of thinking, or from attitudes, 7 
terests, and appreciations.” Accorij™ 
ingly, appraisal is comprehensive; it if, 
volves the entire staff and clientele ¢ 1 
each school. rs 
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» Among the insiaiieia: stated by the 
aregmrious schools, “critical thinking” held 
wah rank. Yet, in reports from these 
lin hols, the interpretation of this ob- 
ctive was so inadequate that evaluation 
med impossible. The Commission 
erefore analyzed this objective, and 
mited their evaluation to the follow- 
, shimg items; the ability to interpret data, 
orl be ability to apply principles of science, 
tall bcial studies, and so forth, and an 
derstanding of the nature of proof. 
athfitis work is described in Chapter II, 
ioggam account of which constitutes, in the 
edpinion of the reviewer, the most im- 
prtant contribution which has yet been 
ade in attempts to describe and meas- 
u e critical thinking. 
| Chapter III recounts the attempt to 
dudy and appraise “social sensitivity.” 
atements of ends sought by the school 
idegmere secured. “In order to see more 
. qp@early what was implied in these state- 
o tipments of objectives . . . two commit- 
es were established. These committees 
).1))mdertook to make a coherent analysis 
alq@ social sensitivity as a total objec- 
five and to clarify and specify some of 
the more crucial aspects of it sufficiently 
nite? lay a foundation for the development 
ests} of evaluation instruments.” Several as- 
e degpects are treated rather fully in this 
wageccount. Although much remains to 
pet accomplished in this important area, 
«ygmese preliminary explorations form a 
peing@tluable first step. 
enc§ Chapters IV and V deal with aspects 
yn if Appreciation, and evaluation of inter- 
from ists. The work on the appreciation of 
;, iuterature is especially noteworthy, and 
cory wie attempt to evaluate the appreciation 
it inp art constitutes a significant approach. 
le dhthe reviewer believes that the commit- 
te might have improved their work by 
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utilization of the results of other ap- 
proaches to the study of interests such 
as the interview method. Similarly, the 
reviewer believes that the section on 
appreciation of literature might have 
been strengthened by following leads 
from studies which have evaluated free 
reading and other approaches. Never- 
theless, this presentation is excellent. 
Attention should be directed to the dis- 
cerning statements on the use of ques- 
tionnaires and their value to the coun- 
selor. (P. 396f.) This should be re- 
quired reading in the field of guidance. 
The chapter dealing with the interpreta- 
tion and use of evaluation data is writ- 
ten with unusual clarity. 


Part II contains a very brief descrip- 
tion of the work of the Committees on 
Records and Reports and the Forms 
produced by them. This section contains 
valuable and immediately applicable sug- 
gestions which every secondary school 
teacher and supervisor can follow; for 
example, the comprehensive form for re- 
porting pupil development in English. 

This provocative book is an impor- 
tant contribution not only to appraisal 
but to education generally. Supervisors 
and teachers should make it required 
reading. 

Pau Wirty 
Northwestern University 
a 


Smith, Maurice M.; Standley, L. L.; 
Hughes, Cecil L. Junior High School 
Education. Its Principles and Proce- 
dures. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942. 470 pp. $3.50. 


This book is an excellent argument 
for the junior high school. After the 
introduction, a brief historic sketch, 
there are four parts to the book. Part I 
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discusses the characteristics of the 
junior high school age, the physical 
growth and development, the mental 
growth, and the adolescent in society. 
Part II is on Adjustment: A Central 
Problem of Junior-High-School Educa- 
tion. Two chapters treat the subject 
under adjustment through the guidance 
program and adjustment of the excep- 
tional children. Part III is devoted to 
the program of studies, discussing in 
rather general terms teacher planning, 
enriching the work through extracur- 
ricular activities, the library, and objec- 
tive aids. This is followed by a chapter 
on appraisal and reporting progress. 
The latter discusses standard tests, rat- 
ing scales, anecdotal records, interviews, 
questionnaires, essay examinations, ob- 
jective tests, scoring, and the mark- 
ing system. There is very little on newer 
appraisal methods and nothing on the 
learner’s evaluating his own progress. 
Part IV is on administration of the 
junior high school. It discusses the 
principal and his staff, democratizing 
school administration, scheduling activi- 
ties, interpreting the school to the pub- 
lic, and the functioning of the school 
plant. This latter chapter pictures a 
most elaborate school plant. Part IV 
closes with a chapter looking to the 
future, a chapter which probably cannot 
be realized under war conditions, nor for 
some time after the war. 

Throughout this extensive discussion 
the writers hold that the junior high 
school program is by far the most im- 
portant of all the school units. One finds 
similar statements if he reads a recent 
book on the kindergarten-primary unit. 
Between these two units there remains 
very little for the intermediate unit of 
the school to do. 
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The authors assert that wholesoj 
personalities are the ends of junior hi 
school education. This is stated a ny 
ber of times yet very little is ging 
to help one understand personality, ho 
it may be developed, or what factoge 
contribute to its growth. This involv 
some concept of the self, how it origi 
ates, how it seeks more expression ¢ 
itself, how it learns to meet the wor 
about it. Yet nothing is said abo 
the self. All through the book th 
authors speak of the learner as “doi 
to,” manipulated. There is very littl 
if anything, about the learner as 
doer, a seeker, one who is striving | 
become. The child is fitted to the schoolft 
the junior high school is to contribu - 
to the junior-high-school pupil in sf 
ciety ; “the essential part of the teacher’ 
work is planning an effective instru 
tional program that is clearly adaptd 
to pupil and pupil needs” (Italics th 
reviewer’s). Thus while the authors sens 
growth of personality as the importa 
thing, they seem to be involved in t 
prevalent idea of the manipulation # 
the pupil to the school situation. 

The customary gradation of pup 
is suggested but the authors assert th 
is breaking down. This with correspon 
ing gradation of work “serves to i 
pede the development of more effect | 
programs.” Their use of the Credo 
excellent. The assertion that the orga 
zation of the curriculum should fit ti 
needs of the pupils is to be commendet 
but in doing so care must be given | 
ask who is to determine the needs. TI! 
statement that it is the individual w 


learns, not the class group, needs | 
be kept in mind. One too easily fa 
into the idea of “mass instruction.” 




































The use of “units” follows the popu- 
r trend just now. There is the sug- 
pstion of some phases of the Morrison 
cept of unit plan of instruction. Also 
» find: “For greatest effectiveness, the 
alton and the Winnetka plans should 
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origi adopted throughout the _ entire 
ion qgnool.” They speak of mastery of 
worguinimum essentials.” They propose 


hat the learning should be motivated 
hrough practical classroom activities. 
hey state that “consideration should 
p given to the form in which units are 
dministered and to the frequency with 
hich they are used throughout the 
emester.” 
All through the book the reader 

patches this continuous play of two 
ppposing forces. Is the program one of 
mibject matter to be learned or is it 
ge of helping the learner to meet and 
deal with his situations as he grows 
pward more ability to live? This book 
foes some distance toward the second 
pint of view but it has much of the 
tchniques and methods of the former. 
The point of view about guidance is 
ge: It is the work of all who teach. 
The book is interpretative of large 
nior high schools in large cities where 
ere is available much by the way of 
ttracurricular and community help. It 
fees not pertain to smaller schools nor 
ves it contribute to rural conditions 
D any great extent. Further, many 
bod parts of the book are just as 
PPplicable to any school unit and not 
st junior high school. 

L.C.M. 





NOTES 
The National Association of Secon- 
ary School Principals and National 
souncil for the Social Studies have is- 
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sued five more bulletins in the Problems 
of American Life Series. They are 
available at 30 cents each. They are: 

6. Smith, T. V. and Negley, Glenn. 
Democracy vs. Dictatorship. Teaching 
American Youth to Understand Their 
Own and the Enemy’s Ways of Life. 
Teaching Aids by Robert N. Bush. 69 pp. 

7. Burgess, Ernest W. The Ameri- 
can Family. The Problems of Family 
Relations Facing American Youth. 
Teaching Aids by Joseph C. Baumgart- 
ner. 56 pp. 

8. Christensen, Chris L. and Clark, 
Noble. Agriculture. Teaching Youth 
About the Problems of the Farmer and 
Rural America. Teaching Aids by Royce 
N. Knapp. 52 pp. 

9. Sellin, Thorsten. Crime. The 
Causes and Extent of Criminal Behavior. 
Its Prevention and Treatment. Teach- 
ing Aids by Paul R. Busey. 64pp. 

10. Hansen, Alvin H. Economic 
Problems of the Post-War World. Dem- 
ocratic Planning for Full Employment. 
Teaching Aids by Laurence E. Leamer. 
64 pp. 

For further information write the 
National Education Association. 


w 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies has just published Bulletin No. 
18 on Paying for the War by Chester 
D. Babcock, Eber Jeffrey, and Archie 
W. Troelstrup. The price is 30 cents. 


69 pp. 
w 


The Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
published a booklet by Arthur Gates 
and Miriam C. Pritchard, entitled 
Teaching Reading to Slow-learning 
Pupils. Its price is 80 cents. 65 pp. 
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Santa BarBarRA PRoGRAM OF 
Curricutum Stupy 


Santa Barbara, California, has en- 
gaged in a program of curriculum de- 
velopment, extending over a period of 
five years. It has resulted in the pub- 
lication by the Schauer Printing Studio, 
Inc., of Santa Barbara, of seven volumes, 
recording what they have accomplished. 
Another volume will be published later. 


The workers on this extensive pro- 
gram were assisted by fourteen members 
of the faculty of Stanford University 
under the leadership of Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Dean of the School of Education. 
Hollis L. Caswell of Columbia Univer- 
sity assisted by working in the county 
one week. 

The workers of Santa Barbara County 
included the full staff of the schools 
in this county, under the leadership of 
Muriel Edwards, County Superintendent 
of the school. 


The study has resulted in a clear 
illustration of the “Scope and sequence” 
point of view in a curriculum program. 
The teachers seem to have been in com- 
plete agreement on this plan. In several 
of the volumes the authors have at- 
tempted to state this scope and sequence 
point of view. Units of study are used 
as the means of organization. These 
units are usually long, sometimes repre- 
senting a year of study on one unit. 
They have attempted to embody func- 
tional learning while at the same time 
adhering to the unit organization. 
Volume VIII will be given to the discus- 
sion of skills and attitudes. How they 
will relate the skills to the units will 
there be seen. The entire set of volumes 
states that the child’s purposes and 
needs are dominant. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 



























Volume I, Santa Barbara Coun 
Units of Study for Teachers in 
mentary Schools, contains 427 pages, 
is made up of eight chapters. Each 
the report of a unit of work continu 
through several months. 
such units as “The Citrus Industry 
“Petroleum,” “Weather,” and “Trg 
portation.” Each contains much help 
those who wish this kind of help, by wy 
of detailed information, many outling 
brief diary, accounts of progress, a 
extended bibliography. 


Volume II, Santa Barbara Cou 
Curriculum Guide for Teachers in 


ipated in the preparation of the vol 
together with those who were membg 
of the various committees. 


Part I gives the basic philosophy 
education; Part II, Scope and Sequen 
of Learning Experiences; Part III, 
Primary Level; Part IV, Intermedia 
Level; Part V, Upper Grade Lev 
Part VI, Specific Teaching Guides; Ps 


Meeting and Report of a Music Co 
mittee. It has 545 pages. 


Volume III is the Santa Barba 
County Teacher’s Guide for the Use 
Community Resources. It is definite 
a guide to the using of community j 
sources as distinguished from studi 
elsewhere which place the emphasis up 
cooperating with the community wie 
mutual help to each. The volume co 


tains only 173 pages. 





THE READER’S GUIDE 


Volume IV is the Santa Barbara 
ounty Curriculum Guide for Teachers 
Secondary Schools. It is a curricu- 
built around a core curriculum. 
is core is made up of a series of units 
varying length, on the whole, long 
stry nits. Most of the volume is given to 
tailed descriptions of sample units. 
art IV is given to “Special Subject 
reas.’ A short chapter is devoted to 
valuation” This discussion, like all 
scussions of the topic in the other 
plumes, is dealing with teacher evalua- 
ion of the success of his efforts, and 
‘Ounes not include in the concept that of 
n “fie Iearner’s evaluating the success of 
of is own efforts. 
art There follows a discussion of Possibili- 
clumps for Administrative Reorganization 
“M0G§ the secondary school. ‘There are 416 
pages. 
Volume V is Santa Barbara County 
ide for Teachers of Children of Dif- 
‘(ent Cultures. Here are numerous 
redid ctical suggestions for teaching the 
Lev@fldren of different cultures, sugges- 
% Pag ns which largely would be helpful for 
ablisiy teacher. <A little over two pages 
Pubiff given to the scope of the problem, 
of tit it is not a discussion of “scope 
ix mgd sequence.” Rather it shows the 
mm Aminy ways in which children of the type 
. Compcussed need help. There is practi- 
lly no reference to theory. The most 
the book is devoted to “Units of 
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studl olume IV is much larger, 832 pages. 

‘supe Ss called Santa Barbara County 
watchers Develop Builders in Daily 

ne comocratic Living. This is a detailed 

Gount of “integrating themes” for 
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grades six, seven, and eight. The themes 
lie in the immediate environment, and 
very clearly reflect life in and around 
Santa Barbara. 

Volume VII is Santa Barbara County 
Program of Curriculum Development. 
This book, containing 341 pages, is in 
a sense a resume of the entire study. 
It reflects a very fine spirit of mutual 
helpfulness on the part of the entire 
county staff. 

The study furnishes an excellent il- 
lustration of one point of view in organ- 
izing a curriculum. 

In scope they give nine items which 
indicate what shall be taught: (1) De- 
veloping and Conserving Human Re- 
sources, (2) Developing, Conserving, 
and Intelligently Utilizing Non-Human 
Resources, (3) Producing, Distributing 
and Consuming Goods and Services, 
(4) Communicating, (5) Transporting, 
(6) Recreating and Playing, (7) Ex- 
pressing and Satisfying Spiritual and 
Aesthetic Needs, (8) Organizing and 
Governing, and (9) Providing Educ- 
ation. 

In giving the sequence there is one 
theme for the Kindergarten and Grades 
I, II, III, one for Grades IV and V, 
one for Grades VI, VII, and VIII, one 
for Grades IX and X, one for Grades 
XI and XII, and one for Grades XIII 
and XIV. While this looks like an 
effort to move toward less emphasis upon 
grade lines, in other ways they show 
very definite adherence to grades. They 
do not make too clear how the themes 
will guarantee better sequence than those 
curricular plans which are used in other 
places. 

All in all, the report furnishes an 
illustration of a curriculum consistent 
with its theory. L.C.M. 





